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T is often said, that the powers and ca- 
pacities of the human mind are won- 
derful. The truth of this remark no one 
probably will doubt,—while it remains a 
fact, that very few have any just or ade- 
quate conceptions, either of the marvel- 
lous powers of the human intellect, or of 
the means by which they are developed 
and directed. In the beginning it is lit- 
tle, if any thing, besides a store-house of 
susceptibilities and emotions. Of actual 
power, it seems entirely destitute. It can 
neither devise nor execute. It has not 
power even to control and guide the mus- 
cles and limbs of the body in which it 
resides. Still, it is even then the most 
wonderful object which we can contem- 
plate. There is a delicateness about it— 
an impressibleness which is perfectly as- 
tonishing. If we were able to trace ac- 
curately the history of any one human 
mind from its beginning, through its va- 
rious stages of development—if begin- 
ning with that pure and polished surface 
which first came from the hands of the 
Creator, we could follow it, step by step, 





in its progress, and mark accurately eve- 
ry shade and indentation of character as 
it left its impress upon the soul, until it 
has been shaped and moulded to its per- 
manent form, rigid and unimpressible ;— 
having taken upon itself the type which 
it shall bear throughout its unentling ex- 
istence—nothing, I apprehend, would so 
astonish and amaze us. No demonstra- 
tions of science—no discovery of natural 
laws, however latent and mysterious in 
their operations they might be,—no spe- 
cimen of the arts, however ingeniously 
and perfectly modeled—would so excite 
our admiration, or arouse our wonder and 
astonishment. One such investigation, 
thoroughly prosecuted, and its results 
published to the world, would entirely 
revolutionize our views and feelings on 
the subject of education ;—would invest 
it with a dignity and importance which 
has not yet been conceded to it, and mark 
a new era, not only in intellectual philos- 
ophy, but in the modes and systems of 
mental training. It would reveal to us 
an extreme delicateness in mental suscep- 
tibilities—a capability of being moulded 
and shaded by external influences, and a 
power of retaining and working up into 
the character all those impressions which 
it receives from without, which would at 
once startle and alarm us, and cause us 
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SL, es : ' a 
to exclaim with the inspired writer, “Ijlute. The authority of the parent over 
am fearfully and wonderfully made.”—|his child must be of this nature, or there 
There would be seen to be such a close | can be no well-regulated domestic disci- 
connexion between the circumstances and! pline, and consequently no certain home 


influences which have been brought to|and fire-side joys. If the management 


bear upon the mind in its early training, ‘and discipline of a fnmily may be broken 
and its mature developments of character up and interfered with by the caprice of 
in after life, that no man would venture ithe meddiesome and croaking in the com- 
to touch it without the profoundest sense munity,—if every family discord and do- 
of responsibility, and the most scrupu- | mestic difference must be adjusted by a 
lous care. ireference to outside and uninterested par- 

And, perhaps, in no one particular is ities, there is an end to all domestic peace 
an impress left upon the mind for good/and neighborhood quiet. And yet, it is 
or for evil, in the process of training, | fit that there should be a limit fixed—an 
more permanently than in those influences | authority above the authority of the hus- 
which are brought to bear uponit in goy-! band and father, to which he should be 
erning and directing it. It is tothis top-!held responsible for the exercise of the 
ic that we wish now particularly to direct! power entrusted to his hands. Other- 
attention. | wise he might abuse his power, and those 

Government always implies the right] placed under him might be subjected to 
of authority on the one hand, and the/a tyranny and oppression wicked and un- 
duty of obedience on the other. Wejendurable. So the authority of a teach- 
propose to inquire into the nature of the jer over his pupils must be absolute and 


authority which a teacher has over his|irresponsible, within certain limits. He 





pupil, and the manner of its exercise, to- 
gether with the end it is designed to se- 
cure, 

All human authority is delegated.— 
God only possesses in himself, and, by 
necessity, the right of absolute control 
over his creatures. This statement is 
fundamental in any discussion involving 
the right of any human being to control 
and direct anotherin any way. There is 
no irresponsible power but that which is 
found in the Creator himself. The right 
of the parent to govern his own child, 
comes from him. The authority of the 
civil magistrate is delegated from him, 
and to him, therefore, he is held respon- 
sible. Among human beings there is no 
absolute or irresponsible authority. All 
are subjects, if not to their fellow men, 
really and certainly to their Maker. And 
yet, all authority within the limits of its 
legitimate exercise is necessarily abso- 


) a 


must be presumed to understand what 
regulations are needful and best, not only 
for the whole of his pupils, taken as a 
body, but for each individual of them.— 
Itis for the teacher, and not for the pu- 
pils, or their parents, to say what rules 
are to be observed, in order that the dis- 
cipline of the school may be best main- 
tained, and its studies most successfully 
prosecuted, Within certain and speci- 
fied limits, the teacher, and the teacher 
alone, is qualified to make rules and regu- 
lations for his school. And, it is just as 
absurd and irrational to suppose that pa- 
rents have aright to interfere and de- 
mand that those rules should be changed 
or relaxed in their application to their 
children, as it is to imagine that each 
neighbor has a right to interfere with the 
domestic discipline of every other family 
in his neighborhood. There is, and should 
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| peal in case of any injustice or undue Giseretion. There are limits to his pow- 


more highly for it; but the moment Ilay|even just and wholesome rules. And 
ght) sit 
; my commands upon him, his own self-|children are close observers, as well as 
respect compels him to withdraw from|keen sighted, in regard to what is right or 


| right of authority over him. But such/rules which they are required to observe, 
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be, an authority above that of the teach-/ that he may attain the desired end. The 

er, to which the parent, as the natural|manner in which the teacher shall enforee 

guardian of his child has a neght to ap-|his authority, must also be left to his own 


severity exercised by the teacher towards |er, and when he transcends them, he 
his pupil. But in no case, unless where | should be held to a strict account, both to 
violence or injury is done to the child,| the law and the indignant rebuke of an 
has the parent any right of interference. ;enlightened public sentiment. But no 
The teacher is the ruler of the realm over ,man is competent to direct the teacher as 
which he has been placed, and no one to the precise way he shall enforce obedi- 
should presume to dictate to him rules/ence to the rules of his school. In this 
by which he should govern his school.|case, he must be left to exercise a wise 
If he is incompetent to govern properly, ‘and sound discretion. Teachers equally 
the fact being made apparent, he should | good and successful, have differed widely 
be dismissed from his position, and one|in their management, in this respect.— 
better qualified procured to take his place. Each must be left to follow the bent of 
Authority always implies the necessa-|his own genius—providing, always, that 
ry power to enforce its commands. In- | the pupil is in no way injured either in 
deed, there can be no authority where; body, mind or morals. 
such power is not conceded. The right | There are, however, some general prin- 
to require carries with it the right to en- | ciples by which proper authority should 
foree the requisition. There is a wide be exercised and enforced, and to some 
difference between that which is simply | of these we now call attention. I scarce- 
advisory, or merely admonitory, and that ly need to say that every requisition of a 
which has in itself the force of a com-| teacher should be right in itself. All 
mand, The mutual relations of common true authority must be based upon just- 
friendship, give the privilege of the form-| ice. The moment the requirements of a 
er, but they cannot confer the right of teacher violate equal and even-handed 
the latter. I may even go so far as earn- Justice, his authority is atan end. His 
estly to expostulate with my friend, and pupils will cease to respect both it and 
if he loves me, he will esteem me the, him, and he will lose his power to enforce 


intercourse with me, and to scorn my|wrong. They quickly perceive and read- 
mandates. My friendship gives me nojily understand the moral bearing of the 


is not the relation of teacher and pupil. jand if they do not commend themselves 
They should be friends, it is true, but, to what their instincts teach them is true 
they are also something very different.— and right, they will not feel much respect 
For the attainment of certain ends, onejecither for the rules or those who seck to 
has placed himself under the direction of|enforce them. 

the other, and is, therefore, in duty} Obedience should be enforced by an 
bound to submit to such rules as his,appeal to the higher and more noble 


teacher regards as necessary, in order, Principles of our nature. To do right 
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* abandon it from principle. It isa safe|He should be made to feel that the mo- 
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bereune it is right, is oe echt motive! maxim ‘cclllane ern tede a sense of right 
by which a human being can be actuated.|and justice when you can—from a feel- 
And this is the motive by which the ing of fear, when you must. 

teacher should endeavor to enforce obe-| Nor is it improper to appeal to the 
dience to his rules. Ifa pupil has diso-|pupil’s self-interest and self-respect.— 
beyed,—if he has been disregardful of| These, to be sure, are not the best mo- 
his obligations to his teacher, and thus) tives tobe awakened in his bosom,—they 
done injury to the school, let him be made|do not reach down and lay hold of the 
to see and feel it,—let the great princi-|moral nature—and when appealed to and 
ple of justice and right in his own bosom | insisted on exclusively, they may foster 
be appealed to, and let him be urged, injan overweening selfishness which in the 
obedience to its dictates, to cease from}¢nd would prove ruinous to the happi- 
doing evil and learn to do well. It js| ness and usefulness of the pupil. But 
thus that his heart will be cultivatee,—-|2¢Xt to the moral sensibilities, they are 
his moral nature aroused and stimulated |the highest motives we know, and are 
—and an influence will be exerted over | Usually stronger than any other. Every 
him that will tell upon all his future his-| person has some regard for the esteem 
tory. It will inspire him with respect ‘and good will of others. His social posi- 
for his teacher, and the rules which he) tion is of great account in making up his 
endeavors to enforce, while at the same|Sum of enjoyment. And hence he fears 
time it will quicken his perception of the|the effect which his own rash and wicked 
right, and nerve his resolution to pursue conduct will have upon the estimation in 
it. He will thus be taught to obey from which he will be held by his associates. — 
principle, rather than through fear, and When moral principle alone will not suf- 
will thus cheerfully acquiesce in the de-|fice as a motive to induce obedience, it 
mands made upon him. is proper to combine with it an appeal 


to these lower motives—but they should 
never be allowed to be used exclusively 
nor should they be ranked as first in im- 
portance. 

There are various ways in which these 


Do not understand me as intimating 
that nothing but moral suasion should 
be used by the teacher. Unfortunately 
there are some pupils who cannot be 
reached by it, and there are others who : 
will obstinately refuse to submit to its|Motives may be brought to bear upon 
teachings. In such cases the passage the minds of pupils, which, perhaps, 
way to the heart is obstructed, and needs should claim our attention at this point. 
to be cleared out, not so much by ap-| An appeal to right and justice should al- 
peals to the understanding and con-|W@ys be direct and personal—earnest and 
science, as by sundry applications to the serious. The person to whom it is made 
outer man, whose disagreeable visitations|Should feel that it admits of no trifling 
have wonderful power to waken up the|—that consequences are attached to his 
dormant energies of the soul. When/conduct of the most serious and vital 
the heart and soul become thoroughly character, involving him in circumstances 
aroused, by whatever means, they should |the most responsible and far-reaching— 
be led closely to examine the moral bear-|and having very much to do with his 
ings of disobedience, and thus made to|present happiness and future destiny.— 
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tives and principles by which he now al-| peculiarly sensitive to shame aud dis- 
lowed himself to be governed will become | grace—who cannot bear scorn or ridicule 
perfectly inwrought into tha very tex-|—but whose sensibilities cannot be stir- 
ture of his soul, reproducing themselves|red in any other way. The teacher 
in his future history, and exerting a con-|should thoroughly understand the char- 





trolling influence in the formation of his] acter of his pupil, and appeal to such 
character. In urging such motives and| motives and principles as his peculiar 
considerations there is no room for levity|habits or temperament demands. But 
or trifling. They appeal most soberly | when he has gained the point, and awak- 
and seriously to every high and holyjened feeling, by whatever means, he 
principle of our nature. Let the man-|should not fail to direct it by giving to 
ner of the appeal correspond with its na-| it a moral tone, and firmly basing it upon 
ture. |principle. He will thus educate the 
In appealing to motives of self-interest, | heart, as well as develop the intellect. 
less seriousness is demanded. Usually] The last resort of a teacher to enforce 
those who would be reached by urging | obedience should be the infliction of bod- 
such an appeal seriously, would be in-|ily pain. This should be regarded as the 
fluenced by the higher motive of moral | desperate remedy and resorted to when 
principle, or at all events by a combins-/all other methods have failed. It is un- 
tion of the two, When this can be doubtedly better that a child should be 
done, it is certainly very desirable. It! governed through fear of suffering, rath- 
avoids wounding one’s self-respect, and er than not be governed at all. But it is 
disposes him to look at things ina sober/only in extreme cases, and those in 
and serious light, which produces by far} which parental restraint and influence 
the most desirable effect. in the domestic circle have been alto- 
3ut there are those who can not thus) §¢ther wanting, that the teacher will be 
be reached—whose sensibilities are too| compelled to such an extreme remedy. 
obtuse to be aroused, unless in some way} Our remarks hitherto have been di- 
the arrow is made to penctrate their|rected to government as a reformative 
souls, and the fountain of feeling is stir-} principle. We desire now to look at it 
red by some sudden and unexpected|in another light, which, to us, is far more 
shock. There is no way to break up| interesting and important. As that is 
their dreamy monotony of fecling, and| the most perfect civil government whose 
their stolid indifference to every noble | laws are so wise and just that no one 
principle and sentiment, but to produce | will seek to break them, sohe is the best 
a wound in their natures, and probe it | teacher whose mind and deportment is 
frequently to keep it sensitive. There! such as secures from his pupils sponta- 
are some persons who will feel the bit-}neous respect and obedience. Govern- 
ing of a sarcasm, that cannot be reached/ment must really be in the teacher, and 
by the most earnest entreaty, or convin- it will show itself more clearly and cer- 
ced by the most clearly demonstrated ar- tainly in preventing than in curing diso- 
gument. It will arouse them up, and bedience. If the bearing of the teacher 
induce them to make strenuous efforts to}is such as to secure the interest and af- 
improve, when no other motive will/ fection of his pupils, he will find little dif- 
: reach them. There are others who are|ficulty in controlling them. The look of 
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some men—the mere glance of the eye, 


is more potent to inspire interest, and 


quell the purpose of disobedience, than 





all the logic and arguments, 


casm and derision, even of these who are 
masiers in the art, senitaiien with what- 
for: ce 


They 


power over their pupils 


ever of physical they may be al- 
——— a more] 
which 5 


and makes en e- 


lowed to use. 
ins the 
confidence and regard, 
dience to their commands, and acquies- 
cence in their wishes not merely a duty, 
but a pleasure. It inspires them 
lofty and generous sentiments 
them, 
more difficult and trying than the obsery- 


ance of the most rigid rules 


with 
towards 
which makes disobedience really 
and sub- 
mission to the most severe are disci- 
pline. Government 
suggestions will 
The facult 


? } m ce 
doubtless, as 


teacher, or no rules or 


suffice to bring it out. y may 








be cultivated, 
ties are,—but it must be a part of the na- 
ture, one of its original endowments, or 
no dmount of instruction or discipline 
can place it there. 
even an aptness to teach without it, for) 
teaching in its very nature, 
power to direct 
things being equal, he may be said to be 
the best teacher who has the greatest | 
power of control over his pupils ;—who, 
by the force of his own virtuous princi- 
smplified in his daily intercourse 


There cannot be 


implies the 


and control. And, other! 


ples, ex 
with his pupils, inspires them with the] 
f 





character, and makes them feel that he 


is the model which they should aspire to 
imitate. 
The end which school gover: 
‘st, the o: ‘der and 
Orde: 


designed to secure is, fi 


regularity of the hdr s heay- 





en’s first law, it is said. Whether it be 
so or not, one thing is very certain, no 
earthly attainment of any value can be}; 
secured without it. It must enter into 
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all the sar-| 


must be in the! 


highest respect and veneration for his) 


a | 
ament 1s 








EDUCATION. 


all our business plans of life, or they 
will A man can 
never become a good mechanic without 
first learning to be orderly, regular and 
cannot 
without 


never be successful. 


systematic in his endeavors. Ile 
respectable farmer 


learning the same lesson,—to say noth- 


eyen, 
bee about his becoming a merchant and 
them <A 
and regularity is like an 


without school 


without order 


» accountant 

junemployed mind, 
the devil.” In it no learning of any real 
land practical value can be obtained. It 
lis not only useless, but a positive dam- 
can be ac- 
and habits are formed, which in 
‘after life produce their baleful fruits in 


age. No useful knowledge 
| quired, 


luxuriant clusters. 

the school is only one of 
ion to 
government is one of the first lessons to 


But order in 
the ends to be secured. Submiss 
nd in 
The habit of sub- 


|e taught in our domestic circles, a 





| 
our common schools 
imission to rightful authority is there to 


[bes formed, which is so essential to make 
a wise and peac sable citizen. The lesson 


‘of obedience to wise and wholesome rules 
is to be learned in childhood, or it is nev- 
ler learned. The wayward and disobe- 
‘dient almost never make industrious and 
ipeaceable citizens. They are found 
jan 1ong the vagabonds that prowl about 
jour 


streets, or lie about our gambling 


saloons, a and drinking, and 


wasting their time and money in idleness 


and dissipation. They are destitute of 
all the clements of character which are 


found in wise, virtucus and useful citi- 
They are of no benefit to them- 
Pro- 


enforced and 


| zens. 
selves, their families, or the State. 
per authority, prudently 
Ii 
as of the 


| 


| 





gidly m sinisioad, is, in my judgment, 
and vitally 
important lessons to, be taught in our 

schools. It is impossible for them to 
Niensiupli their mission without it, or 


most essential, 








“the workshop of | 
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in any way to lisa the great inter {el 1e city, and the laws of the § State and 
ests of the state and nation by dispens-|/nation. This is an essential element in 
ing with it. It is a part of that disci-|the education of American citizens; and 
pline which is absolutely necessary to! while we are increasing the conveniences 
qualify our children to become useful and|and comforts ef the children in our 
valuable American citizens. Schools, and enlarging the means of in- 

T remember, when a boy, to have seen} tellectual discipline and moral culture, 
quite a large walnut 1 ee, perhaps twelve} we should earnestly endeavor to impress 
inches in diameter, with its trunk tied in} upon the next generation the great prac- 
a perfect knot. I wondered how such 4 tical lesson of cordial obedience to estab- 
thing could happen. The knot was rigid} lished laws. 


and firm, and large and strong branches Sore - 


vere spret hemselves out above it. : 
were spreading themselves out above it.| ¥ 1 const TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A little reflection assured me that that 
knot had been tied when the tree was 
only a little sapling, capable of being] Tar Wiscorsin Teachers’ Association, 
bent and twisted in any direction with | pursuant to adjournment, met in the Con- 
comparatively little force. Then it could) | eregational Church in Beloit, on Wednes- 
be easily tied or untied. But after the | day; August 20th, 1856, at 10 o’clock, 
| sapling became a tree it would yield to} A. M. 








no human power. It had taken its| The mecting was called to order by 
shape and form, and would resist the|the President, and opened with prayer 
energies of the mightiest man who sho’d| by Prof. F. W. Fisk. 

endeavor to untie its knot. Ihave often] W. Van Ness appointed Assistant See- 
reverted to that tree in my own mind | retary, J. G. MeMynn, Chairman of 
as illustrative of the character of the hu-| jhe Executive Committee, reported the 
man mind. In childhood it is easily 
moulded—bent in this or that direction, 
tied and untied. But when it has grown 
up and become matured, it is perfectly 
rigid and inflexible. In the young mind, 


order of business. 

J.L. Pickard, President of the Asso- 
ciation, delivered an address upon “ The 
Trials of Teaching.” 

J. G. McMynn, W. Van Ness, and A. 
C. Spicer, were appointed a committee on 
enrollment of delegates. 





that which is rough may be made smooth, 
and that which is crooked straightened. | 
| Let your government be such as shall) 
mould the character to virtue and obe-| J.G.MeMynn, A. C. Barry, and R. C 
dience, and then it will be fitted to resist Parsons were appointed a committee to 
temptation, and will in its turn mould| nominate suitable persons to be elected 
others after the same pattern. In con-|honorary members of the Association. 
lusion, let me say that all who are con-| A, C. Spicer, M. P. Kinney, and F. W. 
nected vith the mangement of schools, It Visk, were appointed a committee on re- 


or engaged in giving instruction, should] colyiions. 
strive by their example to inspire the} : + ’ 
tes 3 eu es ‘| Adjourned till 2 o’clock. 
young witha sentiment of respect for ene 
} - 2 O CLOCK P. M. 
law, and should teach them by precept « 

rae : ms + Sen . ~ Wastar? ’ 
to yield a cordial obedience to the regu-| J+ G- MeMynn, from the Editorial com 


| lations of the Schools, the ordinances of| mittee, made a report as follows : ; 
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REPORT. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
In Account with Editorial Committee, 
Dr. 
To amount paid Hulett & 
arrison on account, $781 19 
“« Am’t paid C. 8. Boynton 


on account, - - - §2 40 
«Expenses sundries and 
mailing, ~ 29 39 


« Amount due Hulett & 
Harrison infull, - - 
“ Am’t due C. 8. Boynton 


309 7S 





in full, - - - - 26 20 
“ Am’t due Howland & 

Adams in full, - - 4 57 
“ Amount due Sandford & 

Tapley, in full, - - 8 00 

- $1211 53 
Cr. 

By amount received on sub- 

scription, - ~ S447 50 
re Am’trec’d from State, 425 60 
tee te “ foradvertising, 14 00 
sae s 510 00 
“ 6% 6 from State, 425 00 
“  « on subscription, 42 25 
“6 6% from Howland 

& Adams. - - - 24 58 





$1888 33 
Excess of assets over liabilities, $676 80 
D. Y. Kilgore, from the committee ap- 
pointed to examine the books of the Res- 
ident Editor, reported as follows : 
REPORT. 

The committee appointed to audit the 
accounts of J. G. McMynn, Treasurer of 
the Editorial Committee, and Resident 
Editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Ed- 
ucation, hereby certify, that we haye ex- 
amined the books, accounts, and vouch- 
ers in his possession, and have found 
them correct. D. Y. Kitcore, 

A. C. Spicer, 
A. C. Barry, 

A. J. Craig, Chairman of the Edito- 
rial Committee, made a verbal report in 
regard to the success of the Educational 
Journal—appropriating two hundred and 
fifty dollars to J. G. MeMynn, for services 
as Local Editor. 

The report was amended, on motion of 
D. Y¥. Kilgore, so as to include traveling 
expenses—increasing the amount to three 
hundred dollars—when it was unanimous- 


ly adopted. 


Com. 
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D. Y. Kilgore offered the following re- 
solution : 

Resolved, That John G. MecMynn is 
entitled to our hearty thanks, for the 
faithfulness and skill with which he has 
discharged his duties as the first Resident 
Editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 

The resolution was passed by a unani- 
mous vote. 

The following resolution was then dis- 
cussed : 

Resolved, That no person habitually 
using intoxicating drinks, profane lan- 
guage, or tobacco, ought to be licensed 
to teach in our public schools. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Kinney, 
Nolan, Atherton, Fisk, Craig, Bingham, 
McMynn, Spicer and Kilgore—after which 
the resolution was indefinitely postponed. 

A. C. Spicer, Chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions, reported the following: 

Resolved, That the Educational inter- 
ests of this State require a more cordial 
and active co-operation of teachers of all 
classes, in advancing the cause of public 
education. 

Remarks were made by J. G. McMynn 
and A. L. Chapin, President of Beloit 
College; after which the resolution was 
made the special order of the day for 
Thursday morning, at 10 o’clock. 

Adjourned to 7} o’clock. 

7% O'CLOCK P. M. 

A large audience was favored with an 
address by Prof. J. Emmerson, of Beloit 
College. Subject, “istory—its office in 
the work of Education.” 

The following persons were elected 
Honorary Members: 

J. M. Bingham, Palmyra, 

C. B. Skinner, Watertown, 

H. W. Collins, Janesville, 

Dr. H. Vandeusen, Mineral Point, 

Geo. W. Bliss, Mineral Point, 

Rev. W. C. Whitford, Milton, 

F. F. Mayhem, Empire, Fon du Lac, Co. 

Henry, Freeman, Freeport, Ill, 

J. C. Pickard, Jacksonville, Tl, 
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] D. W. Pickard, Groveville, Mass, 


Prof. A. Kellogg, State Normal School, 
N. Y. 

Adjourned till 9 o'clock, 
morning. 


to-morrow 


Tuurspay, 9 o’clock a. M. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Foote, of Janesville. 

J. G. McMynn, Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, reported the order of 
business for the day. 

M. P. Kinney, F. W. Fiske, F.C. 
Pomeroy, J. G. McKindley, and W. C. 
Dustin, were appointed a committee to 
nominate Editors for the Journal, for the 
ensuing year. 

An Essay was read by W. Van Ness, 
upon the “ Disconnection of the State 
Supevintendency with Polities.” 

The resolution which was made the 
special order of the day, was taken up 
and discussed by President Chapin, Profs. 
Bean and Fisk, J. G. McMynn, A. A. 
Griffith, C. E. Hovey, and A. J. Craig; 
after which it was adopted. 

The members of the Association were 
then invited by President Chapin to visit 
Beloit College, at such time as they might 
decide upon. 

Voted to accept the invitation, and 43 
o’clock Pp. x. fixed upon as the time. 

W. Van Ness, A. A. Griffith, A. Wil- 
son, A, Pickett, and H. W. Collins, were 
appointed a committee to nominate ofli- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Kinney, from the committee on 
resolutions, reported as follows ; 

Resolved, That the cause of Education 
demands that more earnest attention be 
given to the erection and improvement 
of school buildings—both as regards con- 
venience and health of pupils, and also 
the elevation of public taste. 

The resolution was discussed by M. P. 
Kinney, H. W. Collins, A. A. Griffith, 
Wm. Backus, Esq., of Chicago, and D. 
Y. Kilgore. Adopted. 


<Q 
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C. E. Hovey, President of the Ilinois 
Teachers’ Association, gave an account 
of the state of Education in his State. 

D. Y. Kilgore, of Dane county; Mr. 
Bartlett, of Dodge; W. Van Ness, of 
Fond du Lac; J. L. Pickard, of Grant; 
R. C. Parsons, of Iowa; A. J. Craig, of 
Jefferson; L. Stone of Kenosha; F. C. 
Pomeroy, of Milwaukee; J. G. McMynn, 
of Racine; and A. A. Griffith, of Wauke- 
sha; gave account of the condition of 
Public Schools in their respective coun- 
ties. 

Adjourned to 73 0’clock. 

Tuurspay Evenrne. 

The following resolution was discussed: 

Resolved, That the Educational inter- 
ests of this State require the immediate 
establishment of a training school for 
teachers. 

The resolution was discussed by Presi- 
dent Chapin, A. M. Kellogg, of Albany, 
Professor in the Normal School of the 
State of New York, Prof. Emmerson, A. 
C. Spicer, J. G. McMynn, M. P. Kinney, 
and others; after which the resolution 
was referred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. McMynn, Pickard, Pickett, Kin- 
ney and Collins. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock a. ., to-mor- 
row. 

Frmay Moryrnc. 

Session was opened with prayer by 
Rey. J. Nolan, of Beloit. 

W. Van Ness, from the committee on 
time and place of next meeting, reported, 
That the next meeting be held in Wau- 
kesha, on the second Wednesday in Au- 
gust, 1857. Adopted. 

W. Nan Ness, from the committee on 
nominations, reported, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


A. ©. Spicer, Milton, President. 


M. P. Kixyey, Racine, 
F. W. Fisk, Beloit, 


V. Presidents. 
D. Y. Kricore, Madison 
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H. W. Conus, Janesville. J jare hap py in his co-operation in ihe great 


1 tine ha wonth ‘ a 1 
M. P. Kinney, from the committee on| work of educ ting the youth of our lana, 
Resolve That we have listened with 
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A. A. Griveiva, Waukesha, Secretary.| Mr. Kinney introduced the following 
J. G. McMyny, Racine, Zreasurer. eee. 
J. L. Pickanrp, Platteville, } Resolved, That we hereby extend to } 
F, C. Power raukee, | !Prof. J. = Mesasoltnn of Beloit College, | ; 
A. C. Barry, Sylvania, \ Counselors, jour thanks for his able and instructive | 
A. Picxerr, Oshkosh, | laddress, on the “ Study of Iistory,” and | 








nomination of Editoria! Committee, re- : 
imu ch pleasure and profit to remarks from 
| sas seomaeey nk |Pi ‘of. Kelloge, of the New York State 
J. G. MeMysw, Racine; Normal School, in regard to its arrange- 
ook. wi itinpiey, Kengsha; |ments ¢ md operations; and cordially re- 
A.C. Barry, Sylvania ; |ceive him as a welcome visitor to our 
J. L. Pickarp, Platteville ; Association. 
J. EuMEnson, Beloit ; . Resolved, That we earnestly urge Town 
R. CI RESON; Mineral Point; | Superintendents, Teachers, and ali others | 
i. W. COLLINS, Janesville ; parrere in the cause of Education in | 
A. A. Grirritn, w aukesha ; jour State, to enlist in efforts to obtain | 
A. Pic KETT, Oshkosh. {subscribers to the Journal of Edueation, | 
Report adopted. jand thus essentially aid in promoting 
The committee on resolutions present-} sound Keren | 


ed the following: | ZResolved, That every teacher should 
regard himsel if 2s an Educational Mission- 


Resolved, That experience, observation | 5 : aay . 
nry, Whose duty is to labor to secure the 


wives Jearly indicate that the hich-| 
and reason clearly indicate that the high- 

Paekcey oats pe  Tattendance of all the children of suitable 
est interest and well-being of the race de-| thin’ tele dinteict or le of effort 

age within his dis or circle of effo 
mand that the sexes should be educated isa : ic 2 esti 
: Rn Tas ND ahh Anvis erties arpa tate ha 
together in the same schools, and in the) — Zt¢se ved, hat we are grateful to the 
Congregational Church and Society of Be- 
loit for the use of their Church edifice, in 
) 17 ee . |Which the sessions of our Association 
_ Resolved, That some Legislative provi-| have been held; and to the citizens gen- 
sion should be made for the organization | orally for their generous hospitalitvy.— 
> Graded Sehoo i very law. ond ‘ ce rie, aaoesagens *y 

of U rege a Graded Schools in every | We shall carry with us pleasing recollec- 
town in the State. |tions of their kind attentions and social 

D. Y. Kilgore, from the committee ap-}enjoyments expericnced by us at their 

‘. pages: eee o" | eens ve Misbas® « 
pointed last year to memorialize the Leg-| homes; and will remember Beloit as one 
of the sunny spots in life’s pilgrimage 
| y ST MnAgS, 
| Resolved, That as members of the State 
1 nec Association of Wisconsin, we 
mittee had performed their duty; but the j wil i] make grateiul record in behalf of the 
Legislature had not performed theirs. — ippi 
Report accepted, and committee dis-| ++! 
charged. yom 


Mr. Spicer reported the following reso- 

















same classes. | 


Laid over until next "mecting. 





islature upon the subject included in the} 
above ee, reported that the com- 





vi ukee & } the Racine and 
j ip} i, and the Beloi tand M 
5, Whose superintending officers 
y idly affore led us half-fare passes 
er their roads, to and from our meet- 







|‘ 
lution: line. ‘Thereby we, have assurance that | 
Resolved, That the members of this jee t they have in favorable regard the 
Association take immediate steps for the|' ati onal interests of our State—in 
organization of Teachers’ Institutes in|” hich we rejoice, 
their respective counties, | Lesolved, That the thanks of this As- 





Resolved, That the Editorial Commit-| sociation are due to the Racine and Mis- 
tee be, and is hereby empowered to fill|sissippi Railroad C saan raid for granting 
all vacancies which may occur in gaidja free pass to the Resident Editor of the 
committee. Adopted. | Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
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Resolved, That we hereby tender our Jerrerson County. 
grate ful acknowledgements to the officers} A.J. Craig, Palmyra. 
| oi the Association, who have so ably N. M. Jones, ‘a | 
| presided over our deliberations, and our) J. M. Ping rham, * 
: | best wishes for their prosperity through “atertown. | 
life. 
“c 








Remarks were made by 


(ome ¥ SORT County | 
and Caifiihe Kexosua County. 


pin, Kin mecy ‘ . 7 t 
J. G. MeKindley, Kenosha. 










me oy 2 i 
| i 1aent C aa | a f Butler, ‘“ | 
| pin; after which the Association adjourn-|  [L, Stor * &“ 
| ed to meet in Weuknabe. on the second; Mrs. If. L. Stone,  “ 
Qn7 | Miss M.S. Briggs,  “ 
| Wednesday in August, A. D. 18 | a ‘. Chonan 
i MILWAUKE OUNTY. 
| J. L. Prexanp Wealth | Pe bats 

ee Pa | F.C. Pomeroy, Milwaukee. } 
D, Y. Kincorer, Secretary. i o¢. MoW hort “ 
| é 


| John Drew 
| Miss Mary C. Osgood, “ 
Teachers and friends present from ‘“ pr nf Mitchell, “ 
Daxe Covnry. «2 Josephine Porter, } 

D. Y. Kilgore, Madison. _ * Kate B. Kava naugh, Milwaukee. | 
| | 

| 

| 





“ 


Miss Kate 8S. Wright, Madison. arse teenie 
“ Eliza G. Randall, cnev eat eee 

“ Harriet E. 7 ‘hompson, ! Stoughton. | I. B. Coe, Racine. 
James L. Cameron, Verona. | I. N. Miller, zs 
Bos | Did. eng & 
Dope County. | MP. q a 


Rev. nney, 


| ‘wr Bicvech oe, | j 
| J. W. Atherton, Fox Lake. | 2 — Me Ms ‘mn, 
| Mrs. J. W. Atherton, “ er ah a 
| Miss Ruth Keves ‘sc | ‘ 5. S.M. Holmes, | 
(ee | Miss A. J. Upham, 7 
| Pose ey Lan Couxre, “ A. Byrne, se 

W. Van Ness, Fond du Lac. | “ J. Sanford, ‘ 


G. B. Cooley, Ripon. “ P.M. Giles, “ 
Miss L. M. Ward, Fond du Lace | ‘iii 
«Mary Brown, s i | “ . Searle, 
Grant County. | “ HH. E. Peck, = 
J. L. Pickard, Platteville, | Mr. H. Russell, _ 
Miss F. 8. Joslyn, s | oJ. G. MeMynn, = 

‘Almira A. Culver, Hazel Green. | (ee Cornty. 


W. C. Dustin, Beloit. 


Towa Corny. 











Hf. Van Deusen, Mineral Point. | BOC. Rogers 
| Alexander Wilson, - “ | I We Sic «<6 
| R. C. Parsons, a a | Pres’t A L. Chapin “a 
| Miss M. P, Bowden, ba “ a ¢ ro W. Fisk 5 “c } 
‘“ M. R. Cummings, “ “ rns neti “ | 
H 6 I a : Salles ie “ “ “J. Emmerson, 
fs i. r Fs 1 “? re Pr “ ‘Wm. Porter, 7 
| 4a Ue sei ’ j Bi P. Fisk, ee 
H Green County. Rey. J. Nolan, 24 
| D. Johnson, Decatur, Mrs. Dustin, Si 
| Miss E. A. Johnson, “ Miss Elizabeth Brown, “ 
Miss Laura Foster, Decatur. “ A. White, A 
“Eliza Barker, e “ Mead, © 
| “Maria Vance. Clarence. “ 7 arrietta Cleveland, Beloit. : 
“Sarah Tenney, “ “ . D. Brown, 
J.B. Bachman, Monroe. 6 Mar y Brown, s 
V. Sheer, os Mrs. R. C. Thompson, . 
a 





we 
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poe a Duncan, Cooksville. 
ee ee Jones, Summerville. 
Pe Ne Curtiss, Milton. 
Fe I C. Bond, 
Mrs. W. W. Patchin, Magnolia. 
I. A. Lapham, Janesville, 


M. E. Lapham, 
BK. A. Morse, fe 
Mrs. E. H. Conover, “ 
Ada H. Pearson, 
Anna Morse, af 


M. E. Towsley, Shopier. 
Savx Covnry. 
J. Lovewell, Baraboo. 
Watwortn County. 
E. D. Farnham, Delavan. 
8. F. Sykes, 
C. M. Parks, Geneva. 
E. L. Harris, Darien. 
E. D, Hawes, East Troy. 
A. L, Curtis, Whitewater. 
J. M. Angear. Elkhorn. 
Miss Sarah Goodrich, Troy. 
Mrs. C. J. Enos, x 
Wavxkesoa County. 
A. A. Griffith, Waukesha. 
S. A. Bean, “ 
J. H. Magoffin, 4 
Geo. O. Austin, Pewaukee. 
Geo. R. Perry, Genessee. 
J. E. Harriman, Mukwanego. 
Mrs, A. A. Griffith, Waukesha. 
Miss Louis T. Jones, “ 
‘“* Mary G. Sherman, “ 
“Alice Perry, Pewaukee. 


Wasnincton Covnty. 
Edward J. Kelley Germantown. 
Wacsaara County. 
James W. Harris, Leon. 
Wiuxnesaco County. 


A. Pickett, Oshkosh. 
Emerson Peet, o 
Martha Peet, Re 


Miss L. O. Cowdin, “ 
D, P. Dean, Bashford. 
| Miss 8. A. Steele, Rushford. 
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~ Miss KT. Dresser, Beloit. CaLumer County. 
“Elizabeth Tucker, i Miss Mary B. Newell, Chilton. 
H. W. Collins, Janesville. — 
Rev. H. Foote “ ween 
Oo 1 Garden « C. EF. Hovey, President State Teachers’ 
M. V. B. Shattuck “ Association, Peoria, III. 
Miss M. W.P Pierce, &“ Win. R. Powers, Dixon, Ill. 
M. J. Wingate, “ W. H. Lapham, Chicago, Ill. 
a Stone, “ M. Tabor, Aurora, Hl. 





ty 


Chauncey Nye, Ohio. 
J. B. Richardson, Tidiotate, Penn. 
J. C. Pickard, Jacksonville, Ml. 

A. M. Kellogg, Professor in New York 
State Normal School, Albany, N. Y. 
ey. D. W. Pickard, Groveland, Mass. 

A. W. Freeman, Freeport, Tl. 
John P. Hunt, Jr., West Aurora, ll. 
Mrs. J. P. Hunt, Jr., ss 


ms e 

LEARNING jee a river whose head 
being farin the land, is, at first rising lit- ? 
tle, and easily viewed, but still, as you 
go, it gapeth into a wider bank; not 
without pleasure and delightful winding, 
while on both sides set with trees and the 
beauties of flowers. But still, the fur- 
ther you follow it, the deeper and broader 
it is, till at last it inwaves into the un- 
fathomed ocean, there you see more wa- 
ter, but no shore—no end of that liquid 
fluid’s vastness. 

——— ga 

(a7 “There are few talents so very in- 
considerable as to be uualterably exclud- 
ed from all degrees of fame; and all 
should, in Life’s visits, leave some token 
of their existence.” 

NE cee 

Exvy.—Envy ought, in strict truth, to 
have no place whatever allowed in the 
heart of man—for the goods of this pres- 
ent world are so vile and low, that they 
are beneath it; and those of the future 
world are so vast and exalted, that they 
are above it. 





_@ 
Peuncrvatity.—If you desire to enjoy 

life, avoid unpunctual people. They 

impede business and poison pleasure. 


we 
——=.58 




















[For the Journal of Education. 
EDUCATION IN ALABAMA. 


Alabama isa noble land. The story 
of its name has something of a classic 
turn, for it is related that when a weary 
company of travelers, driven far from 
their native forests, had found its bor- 
ders in the years beyond man’s memory, 
so beautiful was the scene which greeted 
their chieftain’s glance, he struck his 
spear upon the earth with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ Ala bama,”—‘‘ Here we rest !”— 
To that little band it was of more impor- 
tance than in the parallel case of anti- 
quity when Archimedes, warm with the 
generous glow of a new thought, rushed 
forth with “ Eureka,” trembling upon his 
lips. 

Alabama is noble in many respects.— 
In her cotton trade, she leads the world. 
In her minerals she is rich. In all the 
essentials which render a nation great 
and happy, she finds no lack. The edu- 
cation of her sons and daughters, too, is 
looked after with care equal to any in 
the United States. The College and the 
University are found, as well as the Acad- 
emies, High Schools and Public Schools. 
Her Female Institutions are second to 
none. Alabama is awakening to a sense 
of her capacities and is developing her 
resources with extraordinary rapidity.— 
Railroads are doing their work in bring- 
ing men nearer each other, and as men 
know each other better they do not fail 
to love each other more. It is false 
knowledge which causes difficulty be- 
tween manand man. The true—remov- 
ing that which seems and showing that 
which is—doth ever help man on to 
higher perception of the worth and the 
grandeur of the human soul. 

Within the last few years a movement 
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has been inaugurated by which the im-| 








mense educational fund of the State 
might be of use to its children. The 
well known policy of devoting in every 
township the section numbered sixteen, 
obtained here as in many other states ;— 
but instead of keeping its proceeds a gen- 
eral fund, the state divided it at once 
among the people where it had been lo- 
cated. Now the difference in the value 
of lands is so great that while, in some 
instances, according to the State Super- 
intendent, a county has a hundred thou- 
sand dollars from its educational fund, in 
another the sum total of the share is just 
ninety-three cents! A pretty school 
that would support! It is well for the 
state that in Mr. Perry a faithful officer 
has been found to act as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. A man better 
suited for the duties than he, is rarely to 
be met. 

The sources of the educational fund 
may be enumerated as follows : 

1. The annual interest, at eight per 
cent., on the surplus revenue deposited 
with the state in 1836. 

2. The interest on the proceeds of the 
extra lands granted from the United 
States in 1848. 

3. The interest at six per cent on sales 
of sixteenth sections. 

4, An appropriation from the State 
Treasury of a sum not exceeding one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

5. Escheats to the State. 

6. Banks and Insurance Companies 
pay annually one hundred dollars on ey- 
ery hundred thousand of their capital ; 
the same of Railroad Companies, after 
having declared a dividend, 

7. A tax on Foreign Banks and Ex- 
change Companies of one hundred dol- 
lars; and every agency of Insurance 
Companies pays one per cent on profits. 

These constitute the principal sources 





of the fund, which amounts to more than 
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twenty-five hundred thousand dollars;—| 
a fund which is hardly equalled in any 
other state, when we take into conside- 
ration relative age and population.—| 
Heretofore little has been affected for 
common schools, but within three or 
four years past enersetic supervision has 
accomplished much in reducing a chaotic | 


mass to order, and now the motive pow- | 


One of the greatest difficulties to be} 


teachers. Plenty can be found “every! 
day from nine till four, teaching a little! 


entrancing large Associations sometimes 
declare it as an unquestionable truth._— 
Our only method is, then, to grant certi-| 
ficates to. the best we can get, and cheer| 


them on, develop, encourage, restrain! 
| 


cared for, even by one man. Much 1s) 
said now-a-days of raising salaries, as if| 
that would produce men. It were well | 
for such talkers to look about them and 
see how many are earning the money 
they now receive. The true teacher 
grows from within, toiling, enduring 
and hoping, he develops his own nature, 
and becomes nobler day by day as he 
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nears the better Jand. To sucha 


the reward comes, if life be spared, even 
here, in a sufficient salary. If the inner 
growth be strong, the world will, find it 
out, and aid in the outer devclopment.— 
Underpaid as we are, there is yet a high- 
‘er work for us than to whine about low 
salaries. Let us sow more, and in due 


time we shall reap if we faint not. 


er is nearly ready to be applied. The! We had intended to notice a project 
results must be auspicious, for when a! which is proposed for a Common School 
great state is aroused in such a work, system in Mississippi, and also to notice 
History recognizes no such word as fail. | the formation of a State Educational As- 


sociation recently, but time forbids. 


encountered now is the want of qualified | will perhaps speak further of these mat- 
ters in a future communication. In the 
meantime, permit us to mention the 
learning to the little boys,” as Dickens! pleasure we receive, as monthly come the 
has it; but the County Superintendents visits of the Journal of Education, con- 
universally complain of the extremely ducted by the teachers of Wisconsin.— 
limited education of those who come be-|\We loye to hear the sounds of manly 
fore them for examination. If they re-! strife from the broad plains of that fa- 
fuse certificates to the unqualified, two-|yorite Jand. We remember well the 
thirds of the common schools would be! fyee breath we drew as we traveled over 
vacant, and the people have not yet|her boundless prairies and anticipated 
learned that “it is better to have no the earnest days that seem now to have 
sckool than to have a poor one.” We! come—when men and women should 
hope it will be a long time before they do| consecrate their thoughts and their lives 
learn that, though enthusiastic teachers] in the great profession of our choice. 

By the way, Mr. Editor. you give us 
|much food for thought respecting the 
Public Schools. Will you favor your 
readers by requesting somebody to pre- 
pare an article on Female Education, in- 
and make them better by advice and) cluding a sketch of Female Institutions, 
sympathy, It is a matter of surprise joy they are conducted, how many there 
how rapidly teachers grow when well are, what they do, and how they do it. 
SC 


Judson Female Institute, 
Marion, Ala., July 28. § 





He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


S. T. Coleridge. 
—<—f) 
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{For the Journal of Education. employed, and they pay one & 150, and 
NOTES BY THE WAY. the other $5 a week, and board them.— | 














a ee This is as it should be, and it will en- 
courage teachers to fit themselves for 
their business, that they may not only 
demand, but earn an increased compen- 


Horicon, Dodge Co. 
Ep. Jovurnan :—One of the best evi- 
dences of an increasing interest in educa- 


sation. BS ICO 
tional matters, on the part of .the people ——— 
of our state, is seen in the beautiful and For the Journal of Edueation. 
commodicus structures rising all over TEMPLE OF LIBERTY. 
the land, devoted to the instruction of our ee 





children. The citizens of this beautiful Riding along the other day inthe town 
village are wide-awake, and have on lot Aztalan, Jefferson county, my attention 
menced the erection of a Union School! was drawn to a neat brick building, 
House 41x61 feet, and three stories high, | standing afew rods in advance by the 
including the basement. The basement | yoadside, As it was surmounted by a 
is to be 8, and the other stories 14 feet cupola, or bell tower, I supposed at first 
in ae one oa ap ing- - 1S/ that it was a small church; but, upon ar- 
to be built of brick, and will cost, when iriving in fron y z 
finished about eight or nine thousand | lowi ing inser rete deemed pie 
dollars. The site is an excellent one, at ted in the walla few feet above the 
being on an elevation overlooking the| entrance—“ Tempe or Liverty. Dis— 
village and surrounding country, in full l trict No.6.” Itwasaschool house. As 
view of the Milwaukee and La Crosse [Tyode along, T kept repeatin gto my self, 
Railroad, and about 60 rods re of the, “ sage of Liberty”—“ Temple of Lib- 
depot. It was designed by Mr. Mygatt,/ erty”; and many an hour since has that 
of Milwaukee, and is to be finished with | simple inscription furnished me food for 
the latest and most ¢ approyv ed furniture. — | thought. One day, when considering the 
It is to be finished by the first of January | |subject, I found myself ta’king aloud, and 
’57, and when finished, and a good cor PS|a listener might have heard something 
of teachers secured, this village will not!like what follows: “Yes, itis a ‘Tem- 
be behind any in the State in regard to' ple of Liberty’; for while freedom is the 
educational advantages, \birthright of every human soul, here a// 

Another evidence of an awakening in-| may secure instruction—may freely par- 
terest in the cause of education is the in- | ‘take of that nourishment which develops 
creased remuneration given to teachers. | the intellect and the heart, and gives dig- 
Not many years since, 12 shillings a week nity to manhood and womanhood. On 
was considered good wages for a female this altar any one may offer sacrifice.— 
teacher in a country district school. In! The Jew and the Gentile, the Pagan and 
several districts which I have visited dass lthe Christian, the black and the white, 
ing the present summer, they pay their | the rich and the poor, every race and na- 
teacher $5 a week, without board; and, |tion, and kindred, and tongue, may bow 
in the village of Mayville, in this county, |together and adore the goodness and be- 
they give $6 a week, the teacher board-|neficence of God our Father, developed 
ing herself. In the village of Lake Mills, |in our institutions. Here the children of 
Jefferson county, they have two teachers}parents who may be estranged or enemies 
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to each other, are brought together and 
taught to forget family feuds. Here sec- 
tarianism, Religion’s bane and Truth’s 
deadly foe, can find no lodgment in minds 
emulous for distinction, and eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, or in hearts from 
which confidence and affection instinc- 
tively flow. Here the artificial distinc- 
tions of society—the frost-work which 
encrusts the cold and proud—disappears, 
melted by the warm glow of generous 
impulses, rising in hearts uncontaminated 
by the selfish policy of a calculating, mo- 
ney-getting world. When partizan strife 
and sectional animosity shall attempt to 
shake the pillars of our Constitution, and 
undermine the foundation of our govern- 
ment, from these temples, scattered all 
over our land, shall go out an influence 
swift to rebuke disaffection and intrigue, 
mighty to reform and save.” 

Yes, itis a “Temple of Liberty,” and 
it will be a happy day for our country 
when parents and teachers shall under- 
stand the significance of that inscription, 
and endeavor to realize the full measure 
of benefit flowing from the mght educa- 
tion of the whole people. 

Palmyra, August, 1856. A.J. C. 
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LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 





Pursuant to previous call of a Commit- 
tee appointed by the trustees of the Law- 
rence University, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the financial interests 
of the Institution, a large number of the 
business men of Appleton and vicinity 
assembled in the College on Wednesday 
evening, August 13th. 

CHartEs AIKEN, Esq., was chosen 
Chairman, and F. Picxarp, Secretary. 

Rev. Mr. Jenne, the Agent of the Uni- 
versity, read a detailed statement, show- 
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ing the financial condition of the Univer- 
sity. 

Messrs. Bantarp, Dunn, West and 
Yocum addressed the meeting. 

The following ressolutions were then 
offered : 

1. Resolved, That we have the utmost 
confidence in the competency and ability 
of the present Faculty of Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and that we congratulate them on 
the eminent success of their untiring ef- 
forts to promote the progress of their pu- 
pils, and the welfare of the University, 
and to raise the standard of education. 

2. Lesolved, That we deeply regret 
that any circumstances should have aris- 
en, rendering it necessary that a portion 
of the fund provided for the support of 
the Faculty should be used for the com- 
pletion of the College Building. 

3. Resolved, That the present Fund of 
the University is not commensurate with 
its growing wants, and that recognizing 
our obligation to do our part towards ma- 
king Lawrence University the first and 
best Institution of the kind, not only in 
the State, but in the west, we the people 
of Appleton and vicinity do hereby 
pledge ourselves to raise and secure a 
fund equal to $10,000, which shall yield 
an annual income of at least ten per cent., 
for the purpose of endowing an additional 
professorship; provided, that a fund of 
not less than $20,000—with a propor- 
tionate income, one half of which shall 
be dedicated to alike purpose, shall be 
raised from abroad. 

4. Resolved, That the proceedings be 
published in the papers at Appleton, 
and by other Editors favorable to the 
institution. 

And were separately read and adopted 
after full discussion, in which Messrs, 
Conkey, Eaton, J. M. Phinney, Jackson, 
McDonald, Yocum, Baker, Bateman, and 
others took part. After which the meet- 
ing adjourned. Cas. AIKEN, Ch'n. 

Frep. Packarp, Secretary. 


® 
ad 





What are a nation’s possessions? 
The great words that have been said in 
it—the great deeds that have been done 
in it. 
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[For the Journal of Education. | js a wide field open for pleasant and use- 

MATHEMATICAL STUDIES AND THE ful employment—one which seems to us ; 
FINE ARTS, AS BRANCHES OF WO-\ quite ay well adapted to the tastes and in- 
MAN'S EDUCATION, clinations of woman as handling the 
Witt sculptor’s chisel. Her compensation has, 
In the definition of the word “Educa- jy times past, it is true, been far less than 
tion,” we would not differ essentially from 4,4 yea) value of the labor performed.— 
the one given in the last No.—“That which |p ut, in this respect, we hope for a bright- 

prepares one for usefulness and happiness joy future. Her education has hitherto 


| ; been very superficial. She has not been 
| regard to what constitutes the true sphere | {taught to think 


of woman, our views do not exactly €0-} some hay 
incide with those which have been ex- ‘that she 


in his or her sphere of life.” But, with! 


and reason correctly ; 
e been almost tempted to believe 
does not, and cannot, possess the 
jstrength of mind so necessary for a teach- 
ly adapted to the station of a teacher—| o. of the higher branches. But she has 
never been placed in circumstances fa-'' 
ivorable to mental development. Look, 
; for a moment, at the course of education 
tones bring hope to older minds, and new | which custom has, with unquestioned 
power, marked out for girls. “The ele- 
jmentary branches of an English educa- | if 
plastic mind of youth—* waa to recetce, | tion—the mere rudiments of s cience, mu- | 
but ademint to vetein.” From the time} ic, painting, and a little French.” This 
when she first assumes the “fond, ¥et| may be all that they are xble to accom- 
iplish in the short time allotted them for 
study—for they are withdrawn from 
school about the time that young men 
lenter college. Is it strange that they 


y chi —dor, § é ri oble m . 
happy children bi still -_ noble lhave not evinced wonderful mathemati- 
y ; aughter-loving maidens sur- | rer @ 
youths and laughter-loviny ‘ ;cal and scientific powers ? | 


round the parental board—tis hers to} 5 fly aL j ‘ 
| impress upon the soul the thought of its| Drie Ms erecta pai ra 
own high worth—to prepare it for useful- ? om plastered op ue 
ness here, and point it upward to bright- | fT, despite all these obstacles, the names 
er realms above. Of Mrs. Summerville and Hannah More 
It is an admitted tuct, that females ex-|/“¢ attained distinction in this line; and 
cel as. teachers of seanll cldiilioes + and, |Our worthy friend will please not to for- 
we see no good reason why they may not, | St that it is the name of one of those 
with equal propriety, if rightly educated, | © who “detest those passionless abstrac- | } 
teach those who have advanced far up the tions of Mathematics,” which has stood i 
“Till of Science.” The plan has been the highest in our Geometry class for the | | 
tried, and we think with good success.—| !#8t halt year ; and, if we mistake not, 
In one of our best New England Colleges, the same is trae with regard to the first 
a lady—wife of one of the Professors— Algebra and Arithmetic classes. a 1. 
had, for years, regular recitations for the W e hardly need mention the objection, 
several classes in College. Here, truly, aes girls should not study Mathematics, 


te —Ke is 


pressed. To us, she seems pre- eminent: | 


Her gentle, afiectionate manners win the 
hearts of the /ité/e ones; while her pa- 
tient, unassuming kindness and cheerfal 


light to the troubled intellect. "Tis hers 
| to make the first impressions upon the 


fearful, task to rule o’er the opening mind 
in the village school,” through the long, 
happy years, when lisping innocence first 


calls her ‘“Mamuna,” till groups of joyous, 


+ me 
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because they do not like them. Little 
will we accomplish in a world like this, 
if we neglect every thing which at first 
does not seem congenial to our tastes, 

Music may be very well in its place; 

yet there are those whose ears do not vi- 
brate to musical sounds—whose voices 
would make sad discords in the otherwise 
harmonious strains which fall so sooth- 
ingly upon the listeningear, Still less is 
the number of those who have the time 
and ability to become good instrumental) 
musicians; and, even if all who desired, | 
could become skillful performers, would 
it not be better to commence with the 
science of numbers? It is a fact, to 
which our own music teacher adds her | 
testimony, that a previous knowledge of, 
Mathematics very much facilitates the ac- 
quirement of musical skill. 

In the dear home circle—that center 
from which emanates so powerful an in- 
fluence for good or ill—how much more 
confidence would be placed in the opinion 
and advice of a woman possessing a well 
cultivated mind, than of one whose high- 
est ambition was to be able to draw pret- 
ty pictures, and write simple lays of po- 
etry! One who devotes her time and at- 
tention to these, may seem, to a superji- 
cial observer, more accomplished than 
one who chooses the more unobtrusive 
paths of deep study and quiet thought.— 
Yet, which, think you, would prove the 
more intelligent and agreeable companion? 
which would be the better fitted for use- 
fulness? For, we believe, that even 
girls, if rightly educated, might become 
useful members of society. 

‘Judge not of woman’s heart in hours 

That strew her path with summer flowers, 

When joy’s full cup is mantling high, 

When flattery’s blandishments are nigh: 

Judge her not then! within her breast 

Are energies unseen that rest.” 
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ened by mental discipline, would raise | 
far above the butterfly life for which too 
many seem to be educated. 
Woman’s quick perception of the right 
course, seems peculiarly to fit her for an 
adviser and counselor in the affairs of life. 
How many noble brothers might have 
been saved from degradation and ruin, 
had their sisters been so educated that 
they could enter into their plans, sympa- 
thize with, advise and encourage them. 
Their influence is gentle, yet powerful— 
powerful in proportion as they possess the 
knowledge which enables them to sug- 
gest, advise and counsel right/y. 
Chemistry is a science with which ev- 
ery girl should be conversant, for it is in- 
timately connected with the practical du- 
ties of life. Those very “Lords of crea- 
tion,” who are ready to cry ‘ Pepantry” 
at the mention of one who does not think 
it out of her sphere to study the Natural 
Sciences, are still more disturbed if each 
article of food is not prepared in sucha 
way as to render it the most tempting to 
their dainty palates. 
We are told that ladies have accom- 
plished much by writing poetry. This 
may be true; yet Rhetoric says, that 
“Extensive knowledge is the first requi- 
site for a good writer.” The frequency 
with which flowers and birds are men- 
tioned by most poetical writers, convince 
us that they are not strangers to Botany 
and Zoology; while the quantity of odes 
to “The fair silvery moon,” oft tempt us 
to wish that they would study Astrono- 
my long enough to learn that the moon, 
though APPARENTLY the largest, was not 
the only celestial body worthy of notice. 
Yet vain would be the attempt to form 
any idea of the number, distances and di- 
mensions of those ‘spacious orbs” with- 
out a previous knowledge of Mathematics. 
Nowhere perhaps does the gentle na- 














Energies which, if lead out and strength- 


ture of woman appear more lovely than 
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in caring for the sick and helpless ones of 
earth. Think you that asculptor’s name 
was ever as fondly or as proudly cherish- 
ed as is that of Florence Nightingale? 
She is one of the noblest examples of the 
true woman which the world has ever 
seen: may her name tong be cherished as 
a bright ornament to her sex, and her 
self-denying deeds of kindness be imitated 
by hundreds of worthy sisters. Yet even 
here a knowledge of the science of Pa- 
thology and other departments of Physi- 
ology, will be invaluable. 

Then Iet girls study Physiology, Che- 
mistry, Botany, Astronomy and all those 
sciences which lead them to look through 
Nature up to Nature’s God. They can, 
they do purify and ennoble the heart, and 
would fit them better to perform their 
duties in whatever sphere they move, and 
as a foundation upon which to build, let 
them study Mathematics. M. FE. T. 

Platteville Academy, 1856. 


ait Wie) 

Aveust 5th, 1856. 

JouRNAL oF Epucation :—At La Crosse 
I found a two-story Union School House, 
having one room on the first floor and one 
above, with uninclosed school grounds, 
presenting not a very inviting appearance 
or account of the nightly herding of 
cattle in front of the house. When this 
nuisance is removed by inclosing the 
grounds and the additional work of plant- 
ing shade trees is done, La Crosse will 
have taken one more important step in 
the right direction. 

The house affords but half room enough 
for the scholars who ought to attend the 
school. The people feel the importance 
of doing something more, and talk of 
building during the present season. 

The people of Prescott were to build 
a house for their Public School this sum- 
mer, but owing to some mistake or mis- 





understanding the work is postponed.—, 
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They are yet in favor of doing the work 
at some future time. Let the friends of 
education then hasten it on, and they 
will be amply rewarded for their efforts. 

The school at Hudson is under the 
charge of Miss Bennett, formerly Princi- 
pal of the primary department of one of 
the New York Public Schools. Here, 
judging from what I saw, “ order reigns.” 
Each scholar appeared to wish to do just 
right. Miss Bennett and her Assistant 
are undoubtedly doing a good work.— 
The Hudsonians may well be proud of 
their Union School thus favorably com- 
menced. May they never “ back-slide.”’ 
Should they even halt in the work thus 
begun, they will deserve to be stricken 
from the rol] of Wisconsin’s future cities! 

The people of Hudson, of La Cross and 
of all our fast growing towns, will find 
that they need to be constantly watching 
and doing, or their demands will outgrow 
their school privileges. In every place 
the people talk well, and are right; but 
frequently lack the man to urge them 
onward. Some disinterested person is 
needed to visit all our growing towns 
over the whole State, to present facts that 
may stimulate the people to work.— 
Where is the man? Can the State As- 
sociation send one ? 

If, from the above, you find an item for 
the Journal, I shall have attained my 
object in writing. 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. Van Ness. 
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Prorounp IcNorANce makes a man 
dogmatic. He who knows nothing, thinks 
he can teach others what he has just now 
learned himself; while he who knows a 
great deal, can scarce imagine any one 
cannot be acquainted with what he says, 
and speaks for this reason with more difli- 
dence. 
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{For the Journal of Education.] | |The condition in after life of two indi- 
COMMON SCILOOLS. viduals educated in the same schoo! in 


——— childhood,may be very different, one may 


CONSINERED THEORETICALLY AND PRACTICALLY. be g humble laborer, an artizan, the other 
a jmay be President of the United States, 
“i . ’ *y 
NO. 4 , but neither of them will ever forget the 


ari jlessons learned in youth, or if elated and 
Referring to the definition that “ edu- | rendered dizzy by his elevation the Pre- 
cation is the proper development of the/gident should forget them, the artizan 
faculties and powers of the individual] will not, and the remembrance of the 
with reference to the re/ztions he sus- | past will tend to cherish in him an honest 
tains,” we shall find the Common School | independen ce and elevate his manhood 
admirably adapted to train the child as a above the “accidents” of his position. 
future citizen of the republic. Founded ‘The importance of this influence in a 
as our institutions are on the national | system of education will be acknowledg- 
political equality of the race, what place ‘ed by every one who loves and desires 
is better fitted than the school room to |¢g perpetuate republican institutious.— 
develope and cherish in the youth of, Again, in the school room the child learns 
our land those sentiments and princi; les | hedience to lawfully constituted autho- 
which, growing with their growth, be- rity, In times past we have been noted 
come a part of their character and make Sg an order loving, law abiding people; 
the problem of self government so easy of| jhow long this shall continue to be a na- 
solution. Gathered from different States, tional characteristic depends upon the 
and often from nearly every part of Eu- ducation received by the children of the 
rope, a: renee ie rich wi nt people. Events occurring in different 
oor, the cultivated and the ignorant, the! an RE SE eee 
polished and the rude sit down to lean oe ee eae uee a 
the same lessons, listen to the instruc: |, gard of obligation in this respect, while 
tions of the same Teacher and be sub- the laxity of family government and the 
ject to the same discipline in the school | prec ocious development of young America 
room. If the Teacher hasa well regulat- \strike us as dangerous symptoms when 
ed mind, if he understands his business |we consider what constitutes the strength 
how carefully will he use the pow eT! of our government, and how iuefficient 
which his station gives him to mould and! ‘and powerless it must be when the peo- 
influence aright the minds committed to| ple have lost the habit of self-control and 
his charge. Judiciously trained they will’ jpodience to law. 
learn not mercly “book lessons,” but! o 
lessons of forbearance, of generosity and | Coxsweratioxs For Teacures.—If 
self control, they will learn to despise mind is a product—if men, in an educa- 
meanness, to repress selfishness, to abhor | tional sense, are the results of the teach- 
deceit, to love candor and speak thejing process—then the teacher’s work is 
truth. And more clearly than any thing|one of amazing interest and power. And 
else, if the Teacher be impartial and al-|if this is so, further, the less than a mil- 
ways just, will they learn the radical |lion children in the schools of the State 
equality of all men, notwithstanding dif-|of New York are raw material—unsculp- 
ference in talent, position, wealth or birth.|tured marble, upon which the shape and 
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If this consideration dees not over- 


} _ 
ier. 
| 

| 


'm the teachers of our schools with a} 





: of their responsibility, the fact does | 





ise from any un ‘ing interest in 








, as they ap- 


h the shrine of fifty young adoring 


day after day, that they, more 


the preacher or politician, or even 


rent, in many cases, are building 
orals or manners of a future socie- 
the State? If they do not, they 
no business with the children. 





ey should, with solemn and _ breath-| 
haste, hurry from the school-room, | 
% to deive in the field, or deal with | 

matter in some form, and leave —, 
‘1 the subtleties of responsive! 
—the } potent element of States and| 
Ml (Chau. Co.,)) 











7s and cares; 





league with ‘ Time,’ 





Sus unaweres 5 





i ever inits pathway mixed 
irk abound, 
d I had a bit 


Then I went * boarding rownd.” 


rit spots a 





1d of each ki 


sixteen, with valiant heart, 
» task 1 did eommence, 


To teach young ideas how to shoot” 





e germs of common eC; 
h, yes! a mighty task was that, 


ry soon I feund 





bat it was not a simple one 


No go “ boarding round.” 





‘he times were diffrent then than now, 

the folks were diffrent too; j 

‘he “master’s” path with honor bright 
tite thickly they cid strew; 





\nd questions grave, and problems deep, 


ins confound, 


That did their br 
They always would be sure to keep, 





Till he came “ boarding round.” 
Fathers did talk of polities, 

Or church affairs propose, 

And if my views were not like theirs, 
A warm dispute arose. 

Andsome old “ prosers” sly and wise, 
Pid often times propound 


Ime, 


Questions that sorely puzzle: 
When I went “ boarding round.” 

The mothers talked of rude young girls, 
Of sermous, books and boys, 

But always ivied their best to add 

Unto my earthly joys; 

For did I catch the slightest cold, 

Or hoarse my voice should sound, 

I got a dos 


When Iwas “ boarding round.” 


of catnip tea (1) 





The girls did taik of everything— 
Of parties, rides, and calls ; 

Of presents and the holidays, 

Of beaux end Christinas balls: 


Some grave, some gay aud mischievous, 





drowned 





(These last i wish w 
For sticking pins into my bed), 
When I enme “ boarding round.” 


s then were passed 





Nor did ¢ “cod ap ple s, cider, nuts, 


The leasi that fun destroy ; 
Or ifa singing school was near, 
We'd BY and [ll be bound 

lve often sung till I was hoarse, 
When i was “ boarding round.” 

The dinner basket. every noon, 


yiNing hand did greet, 





And seareely ever failed to bring 


Me something good to eat: 














Mine were fuil of raisins then, 
Deo ge and round: 
Alas! such eakes I have not had 
Sir ing round. 





Dut now those pleasant days are gone, 





» time’s 








Life’s sunny ¢7 past: 
Phe boy t have, one by one, 


thin and gray, 
1, 






i, and not till then, 
‘boarding round.” 
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Superintendent § Departnent. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 





hese Conventions, under the call of 

the Department, have been held in the 
counties of Walworth, Rock, Greene, La- 
fayette, Iowa, Grant, Crawford, La Crosse, 
Sauk, Columbia, Dodge, Jefferson, Wau- 
kesha and Milwaukee. 
I was present at these several Conven- 
tions, with the exception of the one held 
in Milwaukee. In general they have 
been of an interesting character, and have 
contributed to awaken wider and deeper 
interest in behalf of the cause of educa- 
tion. 
I hope to visit the most, if notall, the re- 


maining counties, for the purpose of can-|* 


vasing, conferring and advising with the 
friends of Common Schools. 
A list of appointments will be issued in 
the succeeding number of the Journal. 
A. ConsTANTINE Barry. 
ARN eee 
STATE OF WISCONSIN. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS SCHOOL 
AND University LANp, 
Madison, May 5th, 1856. 


To the Sup’t of Pub. Instruction—Sir :— 


In pursuance with the provisions of 


Chapter 40 of the General Laws of 1856, 
we herewith make the following Report 
for April, 1856: 

1. Rec'd from sale of School and Uni- 


versity Land, - 2 - $9,237 53 
2. Rec’d from Interest on Loans, 684 99 
a “Penalty on Forfeitures, 76 85 
4 « “Fines, - - - 149 94 
5. Number of Acres sold, to whom, is 

showed by the Schedule herewith 
6. Loans from School and University 

Fund, ‘s - 3,970 00 
7. Amount of School and ‘Univ ersity 

Fund on hand, - - - 18,152 76) 
8. Amount of Income, - - 16,256 87) 

Report ror May, 1856. 

1, Ree’d from sale of School and Uni- 

versity Land, a! “es - $973 18 


By appointment |< 


During the coming fall and winter | ‘ 
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z. Ree’d from Interest on Loans, 606 54 
a - s “Penalty on Forfeiture, 181 40 
= “Fines, - - 81 83 
5, Number of Acres sold, to whom, i is 

showed by the Schedule herewith 
6. Loans from School and siesta 

Lands, 9,470 50 
7. Amount of Se hool ‘and Univ ersity 

Fund en hand May 3l1st, - 11,529 58 
8. Amount of Income on hand, - 12,155 52 

Report For June, 1856. 

1. Funds received from sale of School 

and University Lands, - $43 88 
2. Interest on Loans, - - - 478 41 
3. Penalties on amr - 510 65 
t, Fines, - 
5. School and Univ ersity Lands sold, 

282 95-100 acres. 

To whom sold—James Hone 45 

83-100 acres in Columbia co., 

Edward Pratt 237 12-100 acres 

in Outagamie county. 
6. Amount Loaned, - - - $8,040 00 
7. School and University Fund on 

hand, - - - - - 5,809 20 
18. Income on hand, - 11,665 00 
9. Cortifieatesrecalied—-Nos. 617,618, 

619 and 620, Chippewa county, 

issued to L. D. Conery, Feb. 

26th, 1856; Nos. 321, 322, 327 

and 328, Columbia county, issu- 

ed to Henry Merrill, Oct. Ist, 

1856. 

Revort For Juty, 1856. 

1. Funds received from sale of State 

and University Lands, - - $7 04 
2. Interest on Loans, - - - 124 83 
3. Penalties on Forfeitures, - - 216 47 
4, Fines, - 132 65 
5. School and Univ ersity lands sold, 

160 acres. 

To whom sold—Agnes MeKinon 

160 acres in St. Croix county. 
6. Amount Loaned, - - - 8,200 00 
7, Schcol and University Fund on 

hand, « - ° - - 4,047 61 
8. Income on hand, - - - 11,092 09 

Respectfully, 


Davin W. Jones, 
CuarLes Kueun, > Commissioners. 
Wa. R. Sairu, 


ee 


ne oF STATE Sur’ T, 
Madison, Aug. 20th, 1856. 


Will the correspondents of this De- 
partment be particular in giving the name 


‘of the county, as well as that of the 
‘town, in which they reside? This would 


save much trouble and time in this office, 
and many mistakes as to the matter 
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which we mail to the various parts of the 
State. 

It will be remembered that there are 
towns of the same name in several of the 
counties in this Commonwealth. 

F. D. L. Wesster, 
= ee Pub. Inst. 


GOOD SCHOOL HOUSES. 


i! 


Tue close connection of good houses 
with good schools, is now conceded by 


tion. 

Indeed, it is hardly possible to have a 
good school without a good school house; 
| and the ultimate success of our whole 
| system of Common Schools depends as 
struction, furniture, and care of school 
stance whatever. 

The people should bear in mind, and 
be encouraged by the fact, that when 
each district shall be provided with a suit- 
able school house, the expense will not 
recur fora generation. Parents should 
also remember, that the interest which 
their children take in their studies, and 
the progress which they make in the ac- 
quisition of learning, most materially de- 
pend upon the condition, location, and 
general arrangement of the school house 
which they occupy. If it is located with- 
out reference to the taste, health, or com- 
fort of the teacher or pupil; if it stands 
on the public highway, on the border of 
a swampy moor, on the top of a barren 
knoll, in the middle of a bleak plain, or in 
any other exposed, unpleasant, uncom- 
fortable spot; if it is destitute of play- 
ground, enclosure, shrub, or shade tree, 
and every thing else calculated to render 
it pleasing and attractive; if its ceiling is 
only eight or ten feet high, instead of 
twelve or fourteen; if its dimensions are 








: 


much ona thorough reform in the con- | 
ilight; 
houses, as upon any other single circum-| 
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so adrenal as to 0 afford, on an average, 
only forty or fifty feet of cubic air to 
each pupil, instead of one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred; if no provision is 
made for a constant supply of that indis- 
pensable element of health and life, pure 
air, except the rents and crevices which 
==|time and wanton mischief have made; if 
it is so utterly destitute of internal con- 
veniences and external attractions, as to 
resemble a gloomy prison or an Indian 
wigwam; if it stands in disgraceful con- 


every intelligent friend of popular educa- trast with all the other edifices in the 


neighborhood, public or private; if the 
jonly plan or principle which determined 
its size and furniture, was the minimum 
scale of expenditure ; if the pupils, while 
attending school in it, should suffer from 
heat or cold, from too much or too little 
if the quantity of air contained in 
it, is so small as to be soon exhausted of 
its oxygen, and to cause the pupils to 
suffer from dullness, depression, and head 
ache; if, in short, it is so badly construct- 
ed, so imperfectly ventilated, so replete 
with vulgar ideas, and so utterly repug- 
nant to all habits of neatness, thought, 
taste, or purity, as to cause the pupil to 
regard it as the most comfortless and 
wretched tenement which he ever enter- 
ed, to think of it with utter repugnance, 
to dread instinctively the tasks which it 
imposes, and, finally, to take his leave of 
it as a prison, from which he is but too 
happy to escape; if such is the condition 
of their school house, then, surely, pa- 
rents ought to remember that if their 
children attend school in such an incon- 
venient, repulsive, disparaging, unhealthy 
tenement, their lives will be endangered, 
their intellects impaired, their love of 
learning deadened, their moral sensibili- 
ties blunted, their manners become vul- 

gar, and every impression connected with 
the school, deepened into the most irre- 
pressible antipathy.— Michigan Journal 
of Education. 
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| Visit Your Scuoors.—The following |habit, as is now the general custom, of 
remarks are worthy of the attention of keeping the child of the defendant, with 


those interested : lother scholars, after schcol hours, to 


You could not doa better thine. Your! learn her lessons, which had been imper- 
) 


boy has the idea that you care scarcely fectly recited during school hours. The 
? 


more than a fie’s value about his progress parent believing that the detention was 





there; your girl thinks you are too busy illegal, went to the school house and de- 
about more important matters to werry! manded his child. This was after recu- 


wbout her recitations. Grammar is dry 





‘school hours. The master said that 
as dust to her, Geography is tedious,!the child should go as soon as she had 
Arithmetic is a bore, Reading is horrid,/ recited her lesson. The parent attempt- 
Writing is her special abomination. If ed to enter the school room to take his 
she speaks of either at the table, she is!child, but his entrance was resisted by 
hushed up. You talk of stocks and Se-/ the master, and the assault upon the mas- 
natorship, of the war and free trade.' ter was the result. The Court ruled that 
The young ones learn to think their! the keeping of a child until the lessons 


studies very small matters in comparison! of the day had been perfected, was legal ; 


with yours lthat the parent in attempting to enter 


But visit your school to- ste. Hear 2 the school room, in opposition to the will 
lesson or tivo recited. Learn from their of the master, was in the wrong; that a 


teachers what their standine is. in what child placed at school by the parents is 
they oftenest fail, in what yeti exce],|under the control of the master until 
See who sits next them in the sehool/reguiarly dismissed; and that the parent 


room. See how they compare in person- cannot withdraw the child from school 


al appearance, whether they look happy during the day against the master's will, 


and at home. If acquainted with their/exeept throngh the intervention of an 


school habits, you cannot but be inter-/| officer and the school committee. The 


ested in them, and then you cannot defendant was fined $39 and costs.—Bost. 


possibly avoid talking of them. Making} Zrave?ler. 
their matters subjects of home conversa-| 
tion will certainly stimulate them to bet- 
ter efforts—make better scholars of them. 
By all means then visit your schools, Go 


- - ° 
Tur Winn anp tHE Way.—TI learned 
jgrammar when I was a soldier’on the 
|pay of sixpence a day. The edge of my 


tp 5 i , _| berth, or that of my guard-bed, was my 
alone, if no one will go with vou. You! sab : 


will always be welcomed by the teacher, 
unless he is a fit one to be turned off.—! 





iseat to study on; my knapsack my book 
icase, and a bit of board, lying on my 


Pittshura Visitor jlap, was my writing-table. I had no 
; jmmoney to purchase a candle or oil; in 
e ee P 
| winter, it was rarely that IT could eetany 
¥ D ' j 5 d 
Ine Rieuts or Scuoonmastens AaNp 


jlight but that of the fire, and only my 
Parests.—A case of considerable inter-| turn even of that. To buy a pen or piece 
est was tried recently before Justice Tadd, | of) tner, L was compelled to forego some 
ry aa b} ass. A citizen of New-| portion of my food, t} ough in a state of 
ton was complained of for an assault up-|jalf-starvation. I had not a moment of 
on the master of a school at that place. | 


time that I could call my own; and I 
It appeared that the master was in the|had to read and write amid the talking, 
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od ‘e 
I inched cane tele 


laughing, singing, whistling and bawl-|CONGREGATIONAL OR PAROCHIAL 
ing of at least half a score of the most! SCHOOLS. 
thoughtless men—and that, too, in their 





hours of freedom from all control, And Tre Per ns) lrania School Jor ynal, for | 
I say, if I, under these circumstances, 


April, contains a paper on this subject 
could encounter and overcome the task) 5) ype 
—is there, can there be, in the whole 


is maintained, that the gene- 





it 
establish 
} 


ral nt of denon 1inational 
world ¢ ront! x] > ©F ind an excuse 
vorld, a youth who ean find an excuse | schoels is both unnecessary and i inexpe- 
Pe : n nerformance I’—Cahhet? : ‘ e ied a a . 
for the non performance ? NOEL 6 dient. Some of the injurious cffects of | 


e 


{such schools on the great common sys- 
TRAC we ‘ Woeer Ty > j . 
TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION, tems of the day 


, are thus stated in the 
been before us :— 
OccasioNALLy one may be found who 


selects teaching as an occupation during 


Their establishment withdraws the 
ae les ey connected with them, from their 
the continuance of health and strength, | proper position as Directors or Visitors of 
but such cases form the exception, and as}the Common Schools; thus abandoning 
a general rule teachers have smal! induce- | the latter to the risk of improper influ- 
Why is/¢nces which their presence might re- 
~ Speapts i . paar 
itso? The profession of teacher is af They estrange the parents of their 
necessary as that of the minister, doctor ‘i from the same eunus and field of 
ITs thor. 

They tend to increase opposition to 
!Common Schools, by the fact that they 


tion, the respect which should be feltand’ subject their patrons to double expense, 

expressed for those engaged in the most} viz., for tuition in or contribution to the 
Parish school. a religion 6 

elevating duty,—second only to that of | arish school, and for Common School 
tax, 


ments to continue in that line. 


or lawyer. Why is not their standing 
equal? The great importance of educa- 





the clergy —of laying the foundation for They add to the aggregate expense 
a superstructure of improvement carriedi of the educa tional means of the place, 
on, if disposed, through life, and standing | and weaken their efficiency, by division. 
for so many hours in the place of the pa-| 5. They, and all rival institutions to 
: . {the Common School, injure the effect of 
rents of the children committed to their its discipline, by presenting an open 
instruction, with these claims to equality, | <ehool-door to all who will not submit to 
will any one give a good reason why the} the equal and impartial rules of the pub- 
Hic institution. 
6. They retard the perfecting of the 
{Common Schools of the locality by di- 
Is it owing to the fact, that the instruc-| yiding the efforts of the friends of educa- 
tion of children is supposed to require) tion; thus delaying the period when, by 
proper gradation : ans other improvements a 
the Common School will impart sound in- 
jstruction to every child, under the eye 
accommoilate themselves to the calibre! of his parent. 


rank of the school teacher is lower thar 1 


that of other professions ? 





’ 


less effort of the faculties than other pro- |! 








fessions, that the minds of schoolmasters 


of their less intelligent pupils, and are! ° 
thereby made less capable of decided | f=" By six qualities may a fool be 
manly action? Who will answer this: known—anger without cause—speech 
‘ without profit, change withont motive, 
jinquiry without an object, putting trust 
astranger, and wanting capacity to 
dit crimivate between a friend und foe.— 


Arab Proverb. Ht 





question ?—/’. TI, Sehoolmaster. 
e 








(= In early life, acquire the habit of 
enn good language. | 


S, 








| 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL 


This institution is situated at Delavan, 
Walworth County, Wisconsin, on the 
line of the Racine and Mississippi Rail- 
road. It was established and is support- 
ed by the bounty of the State, and is /7ree 
to all deaf mutes, of ordinary health and, 
mental capacity, residing within the limits | 
of the State and between the ages of 19 
and 30 years—no charge being made for 
tuition or board. 

The building occupies an elevated and 
healthy site, is capable of accommodating 
about 40 pupils, and will doubtless be 
enlarged as the increase of pupils may 
require. 

The officers consist of Principal, Stew- | 
ard, Assistant Teachers, Matron and Phy-! 
sician, all of whom, except the Physician, 
reside in the Institution, and with the 
pupils, constitute one family. 

Parents may rest assured that no effort 
will be spared to promote the comfort, 
and to secure the physical and social, the 
mental and moral improvement of the 
pupils. Out of school hours, the female 





pupils are in charge of the Matron, and; 


receive instruction in needle-work, house- 
work, &e. 

The male pupils, during the same hours, 
are employed, as far as practicable, in in- 
dustrial occupations, under the super- 
vision of responsible persons. Due time 
and attention are devoted to recreation, 
and to the cultivation of the manners 
and social feelings. 

Religious exercises are held twice every 
Sabbath, in the sign language, in the 
Chapel of the Institution. Thus, with 
a system of government mild and paren- 
tal, it is the aim ts combine, in one estab- 
lishment, the advantages of the home, the 
school, the work-house and, to a con- 
siderable extent, of the Church. 

Pupils are expected to come amply 
provided with substantial clothing, and 
with their names distinctly marked on 
each article. A small sum of money 
should also be left in the hands of the 
Principal to meet incidental expenses. 

The school commences annually on the 
first Wednesday of September, and closes 
on the last Wednesday of June, when 


OF EDUCATION. 


the vacation. The period of instruction 
allowed is from five to seven years. 

Promptness in entering at the opening 
of the term, is urged upon all applicants, 
as pupils cannot ordinarily be received 
at any other time. 

Persons desiring to place a pupil in the 
school, should address the Principal, ac- 
quainting him with the name, age, resi- 
dence of the mute, the cause of deaf- 
ness, &e., &e. 

The isolated and deplorable condition 
of the uneducated deaf mute—more be- 
nighted than the heathen—utterly desti- 
tute of a knowledge of his own soul, of 
God, and of his moral relations and obli- 
gations, strongly appeals to all benevo- 
lent citizens to interest themselves in his 


| behalf. 


The extreme difficulty of reaching 


many of the parents of the deaf and | 
dumb, even by the most wide-spread and 


frequent publications, in consequence of 
their isolated dwellings and out-of-the- 
way localities, calls upon all citizens who 
know of any such persons, to acquaint 
them with the existence of this institu- 
tion, and if possible, induce them to send 
their children, or at least, to forward their 
names and Post Office address. Medical 


gentlemen, in particular, whose practice 


is likely to acquaint them with such per- 
sons, are solicited to lend their co-opera- 
tion, 

Any communications respecting the In- 
stitution may be addressed to J. 8. Orrt- 
cer, Principal of Institution for the Deaf 


and Dumb, Delavan, Walworth County, 


Wisconsin. 


a 
CIRCULAR OF THE WISCONSIN INSTI- 


TUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
BLIND. 


ADMISSION OF PUPILS. 


Any person wishing to make applica- 
tion for the admission of a pupil into the 
Institute, must address the Superinten- 
dent, giving definite and truthful answers 
to the following questions, viz: 

1st. What are the names and Post Of- 
fice address of the parents or guardians 
of the person for whom application is 





the pupils return to their homes to spend 


made. 
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2d. Are such parents or guardians legal 
residents of the State of Wisconsin ? 

8d. What are the name and age of the 
person for whom application is made? 


4th. At what age did he or she become 
blind, and from what cause? 

5th. Is he or she of sound mind, and 
susceptible of intellectual culture? 

6th. Is he or she free from bodily de- 
formity and all infectious diseases ? 

7th. What are his or her personal ha- 
bits and moral character? 


Upon the receipt of such application by 
the Superintendent, the applicant will be 
notified as to whether or not the person 
in question will be admitted, and no one 
must be sent to the Institute until such 
notification shall have been received. 


No person of imbecile or unsound mind, 
or of confirmed immoral character, will 
be knowingly received into the Institute ; 
and in case any pupil shall, after a fair 
trial, prove incompetent for useful in- 
struction, or disobedient to the whole- 
some regulations of the Institute, such 
pupil will be thereupon discharged, 

No charge is made for the boarding and 
instruction of pupils from the State of 
Wisconsin, but all are expected to come 
provided with an adequate supply of good, 
comfortable clothing, which must be re- 
plenished from time to time as it becomes 
necessary. 

The stock of clothing should embrace 
suitable articles for both summer and 
winter, and a sufficient number of each 
kind to admit of the necessary changes 
for washing and repairing. 

All of the clothing must be sent in 
good order and condition, not only upon 
the first entrance of the pupil, but also 
at each subsequent return from home 
after the vacation. 

Each article should also be distinctly 
marked with the owner’s namc or initials, 
in order to prevent confusion or loss. 

It is important that new pupils should 
enter upon their term of instruction at 
the commencement of a session, and it is 
expected of all others that they shall be 
present at the opening of the school and 
remain until it closes, on the last day of 
the session, unless prevented from doing 
so by sickness or other emergency. It is 
also expected that timely arrangements 
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shall be made for the departure of every 
pupil from the Institute within a few 
days after the close of each session. 

All letters to the pupils should be ad- 
dressed to the care of the Institute in or- 
der to insure their prompt reception. 


a 


Way Snounp Any May Swrar?—I 
conceive of no reason why he should, but 
of ten reasons why he should not. 

1. It is mean. A man of high moral 
standing would almost as soon steal a 
sheep as swear. 

2. It is vulgar ; altogether too,low for a 
decent man. 

3. It is cowardly; implying a fear 
either of not being beljeved or obeyed. 

4. It is ungentlemanly. A gentleman, 
according to Webster, is a gentleman— 
well bred, refined. Such a one will no 
more swear, than go into the street to 
throw mud with a clod hopper. 

5. It is indecent ; offensive to delicacy, 
and extremely unfit for human ears. 

6. It is foolish. ‘Want of decency is 
want of sense.’— Pope. 

7. It is abusive. To the mind which 
conceives the oath, to the tongue which 
utters it, and to the person to whom it is 
aimed. 

8. It is venomous; showing a man’s 
heart to be a nest of vipers, and every 
time he swears one of them sticks out 
his head. 

9, It is contemptible ; forfeiting the re- 
spect of all the wise and good. 

10. It is wicked ; violating the divine 
law, and provoking the displeasure of 
Him who will not hold him guiltless who 
will not hold him guiltless who takes His 
name in vain. 


Peiaapat o—-— 


ja N. Bateman, Secretary and Agent of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Institute, has re- 
signed his office. The teachers of this State 
will regret this scarcely less than the teachers 
of Illinois. 
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No annual mee 
ral for wantof due notice, u 
that the omission to give such notice; to notify suc h meeting in the manner provided 


Department. : 


should be carefully 
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was age and fraudulent. 
11. The inhabitants qualified by law) trict: and the officers chosen at such special 


to vote ata school district 








Ist. To : appoint a 





sion may require, 
3rd. To choose 
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i *t, shall have power— 
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director, 


site 
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e same with 


and appendages. 
6th. To vote 
of the district, 


shall deem proper, 


a tax on 
such 


of 


wages in the district. 


7th. To authorize and 
school house, site 
distriet, when t 


ful for the use of the d 
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in relation to Dis-! 


n the afternoon, 


the 


ane 


ting shall be deem- 
nless it shall, order 


ach annual meeting fer holding the next annual mecting. 








time be- 


and 





suitable site 
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lities of 


ericultt 
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y belonging to abe 
1¢ shall no longer be need- 


repair 
fuel 
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pe necessa- 


ue 


re. 


ke such 





law to vote when law- 
il meeting, shall have 
t the same business, as at the 
ual meeting, except to choose 
vl to vote a tax. 
henevor the time for holding an 
annual meeting in any distriet for the eteetion 
ivict officers shall pass without such clec- 
tion ben he clerk, or in case of his ab- 
i the director or treasurer Inst elee- 
twenty days after the time of hold- 
ing such meeting shall bave passed, may noti- 
yaspecial mecting for such election in the 
manner preseribed in the twelfth and twenty- 
ninth sections of th hapter; but if 
meeting shall not be notified within twenty 
days as aforesaid, the town superintendent may 
ny taxable inhabitant of such district 


inhabitants qualified b 
fully assembled a 

oWer to transis 
first anid ¢ 
district offi 
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jin this ch: apter for the formation of a new dis- 


meeting shall hold their offices untill the time 





Sec. 14. No tax to be voted by a district 
|meeting for building, hiring or purchasing a 
‘school house, shall exceed the sum of three 


_j bundred dollars, unless the town superinten- 


jdent of the town in which the school house is 

ated, shall certify in writing his opin- 
ion that a larger sum ought to be raised, and 
Ys » sun, in which case asum not 
it {imay be 
and in distric composed of parts o veral 
towne, the certificate of a majer part of the 
utendents of said towns shall be neces- 


to be sit 


















nH so specifier 








sup 
pe 









sary such purpos¢ 
} The qual beh annual 
ay determine the ial h of time a 





{school shall be taught in their ¢ trict the th en 
ensuing year, which shatl not be less than three 
months, and whether such school shail be 
taught by a male or female teacher, or both, 
ud whether the school moueys, to which the 
listriet is entitled from the common school 
fund and from the town, shall be applied to 
‘the support of the summeror winter term cf 
the school, or a certain portion to each; but if 
isch matters shall not be determined at the 
aunual meeting, the district board shall have 
|power, aud it shall be their duty, to determine 








tH 
the same. 
' ha , 

We hepe every person who reads the above 
will seriously reflect upon the influence he may 


exert in favor of education, at the District 





mecting. If you are 77 go and advocate 


such a tax as will ensure a good school in your 





District during the year. It will enhanee the 





of property f¢ 








rains of influence fr ‘ko 

lthe neighborhood a desirable of settle- 

or in his ab ence by the di- ment. Indeed, a good school you 

er, on the written request of} aye poor, don’t vote against a school tax. As 
voters the district, and the} 








well object to having the sunlight and the air, 
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ion is the 





because they “are free.” Edueat 
birthright of all—see that all have it. 
Let all remember, that a poor school fs a/- 


Tt will not do to compare 


ways a de ar 8c hool. 


the present with the past. Do not expect to 


employ a teacher “for ten dollars a month, and 


board around.” That day has passed. The 








mechanic who formerly received but one dol- 


lnr per day, now reecives two. Salaries have 
increased also. You must pay for a good 
school, and you can’t obtain it for less than the 
market price. Most cheap things are spuri- 
ous articles, 


Do not go to the school mecting to find fault 





with the old officers. If a change is desirable, 
make it; but if they have done well, by all 
Ineans retain them, They receive nothing for 
their serviecs: and if they are good officers, 
and are willing to serve during another year, 
re-elect them. Such a mark of confidence from 


you will encourage them. Do not attend the 





District meeting to “lay pipe’ to secure the 
appointment of some relative or friend as a 
teacher. Itis always unfortunate for a teach- 
er to have relatives or old acquainiances in the 
District employing Lim. If he is shrewd, he 
will hesitate about engaging to teach a school 


of which a relative is an officer. Besides, the 


school is a sacred thing—eursed be the hand 


that would toueh it for 2 selfish purpose. 

In short—attend the District meeting, by all 
means. Make an effort to induce your neigh- 
bors to do the same. See that no spirit of dis- 
cord is allowed to enter; pour oil upon the 
troubled waters; forget all of the past, except 
the good; yote a liberal tax; see that the 
school house is in good order. If the fence 
and out-houses need repairing, instruct the 
Board to have it done immediately. See that 
the house is ventilated and healthy. Talk ot 


the conditions of a good school. If you haye 


a thought you wish to present, embody it in a} 


resolution, so that the sense of the mecting 
may be ascertained, and it may serve to guide 
the Board. Elect men of integrity, good judg- 
ment and ability, as school officers. Let the 
meeting be harmonious, earnest and beneficial. 
‘ ica nas 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF OHIO. 


We notice that this School, under the con- 
trol of the Ohio Teachers’ Association, is flour- 


|John A. Bingham, ¢ 
|Gambier; Hon. Ephr: 


{Sandusky City ; 


ar 
$i 
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jers. The Board of Trustees comprises the fol- 


! 
ishing, and is realizing the hopes of its found- i 
| 


lowing names, well known as those of Is- 
borers and eminent pioneers in the advance- 
ment of education in Ohio: 

Cyrus M’Necly, Hopedale; Asa D. Lord, | 

Columbus; John Hancock, Cincinnati; Hon. | 
Jadiz; Lorin Andrews, 
m Clerk, Cadiz; Geo. 
i K. Jenkins, Mi. Pleasant: M. F. Cowdery, 
| Ezra Cattell, Harrisville : 
|James Taggart, Hopedale; T. W. Harvey, 
| Massillon. 
| Ofjicers of the Board.—Jobhn Ogden, Presi- 
‘dent: Asa D. Lord, Seeretary; Geo. K. Jen- 
|kins, Treasurer. 
Justructors,—John Ogden, Principal of Nor- 
{mal School, and lecturer in theory and prac- 
tice of teaching: Edwin Regal, Principal of 
Academie Department, and Teacher of Music ; 
| Betsey M. Cowles, Principal of Model School, 
and teacher in the Normal School; Edwin 8. 
DeLany, teacher in the secondary depart ment ; 
Beattie B. DeLany, teacher in the primary de- 
| partment. 

The Catalogue contains the names of 86 ; 
‘gentlemen, and $4 ladies; making an aggre- 
gate of 114 students in the Normal department. 

We take much pleasure in copying the fol- 
lowing furt tems of information regarding 
this promising institution : 
| History.—The history of the 3° Neely Nor- 
mal Sehool is perhaps familiar to most of the 
|frieuds of education in the State. 
| ‘The necessity for the establishment of such 
zn institution had long been felt by those who 
\looked abroad upon the educational interests 
of Ohio, with a population of nearly a million 
jchildren of school age, without a single insti- 
tution in the State for the express purpose of 
fitting teachers for the fearful duties and re- 
|sponsibilities of regulating and training this 
}mass of huinan power. 
| Out of this necessity, and to meet these 
jpressing wants, sprang into existence tbe 
}** M'Neely Normal School of Ohio.” 
| Itis alike the result of the benevolence and 
jenterprise of the individual whose name it 

hears, and the liberality and zeal of the * Ohio 
|State Teachers’ Association,” under whose 
jatispices it has been established, and to which 
jis entrusted its general control. 

| The first term, of 16 weeks, commenced Nov. ! 
|2¢th, 1855, and closed March 32d, 1856, with | 
jan attendance of about 70 in the two depart- 
jments of the Normal School, and about 90 in 
|the Model School. 

; ‘The second term, of 12 weeks, commenecd 
| April 8th, with nearly the same number, though 
jof a more advanced grade of pupils, nearly all 
being teachers, and closed June 27th. Thus 
far the institution seems to have met with gen- 
eral favor; and, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, it bids fair to meet the expecta- 
| tions of its friends, i 
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Organization.—The institution at present 
embraces two general divisions, viz., the “Nor- 
mal School,” and the ‘ Model School.” The 
first is divided into the Normal or Professional, 
and the academic department; the second, in- 
to the secondary and primary departments. 

Normal Department.—This is designed ex- 
pressly for teachers. The exercises consist, 
first, of thorough, practical, and searching re- 
views of the branches usually taught in com- 
mon schvols, high schools and academies ; se- 
cond, of daily lectures on the “Theory and 
Practice” of teaching, in which the laws of 
mental growth and development, and the best 
modes of teaching and school government, will 
be made special topics of investigation and 
study; and third, of experiments and practice 
in the ** Model School,” in which each pupil of 
the advanced class in the Normal department 
will be expected to spend from three-fourths to 
one hour per day, for the purpose of testing the 
various theories, and of acquiring that actual 
experience and skill, without which the best 
theories may be useless. Text-books on “The- 
ory and Practice” will also be studied by this 
class. 

Academie Department.—This department in- 
cludes those who are not sufficiently advanced 
to enter upon the professional course, and those 
who may wish to pursue an academic course 
only. The course in this department will in- 
clude the studies usually pursued in our high 
schools and academies; but special reference 
will be had to proficiency and thoroughness in 
the common branches. 

The Model School.--This is the Village 
School, placed, by a vote of the district, under 
the control of the Normal School. It includes 
two departments, the primary and secondary, 
corresponding very neatly to these grades in 
our “Union Schools.” 

The instruction in these departments is of 
an experimental character, and thorough ; the 
more so from the fact of its being experimen- 
tal. Itis conducted in part by the Normal 
pupils, under the eye of one of the Principals, 
for the express purpose of illustrating and test- 
ing the various modes of teaching. 

Graduation.—Diplomas will be awarded to 
those who complete the course, or its equiva- 
lent, and who are known to have acquired skill 
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weeks, The first term of ten weeks, will open 
with a grand Normal Institute of two weeks, 
on the 25th of August next, and will close on 
the 31st of October. 

The second term will commence November 
11th, and continue eighteen weeks, with an in- 
terval of one week during the holidays; and 
will close March 12th, 1857. 

The third term, of twelve weeks, will com- 
mence April 6th, and will close June 25th, 
1857. 

Literary Society—The Lorin Andrew Socie- 
ty, founded at the commencement of the second 
session of the school, is a credit to the institu- 
tion, and affords a good opportunity to young 
men and women to improve themselves in com- 
| position, declamation and debating. 

Building and Location.—The Normal School 
building is a large two-storied frame building, 
erected in the form of an Egyptian cross, lo- 





cated in one of the most beautiful, picturesque, 
!and healthy rural districts in Ohio. It will 
| accommodate some 300 pupils. The village of 
| Hopedale, in which it is located, is a town of 
some 150 or 200 inhabitants, of the most quiet 
and orderly character. It is situated 24 miles 
from the Steubenville and Indiana Railroad, 
18 miles from Steubenville, 24 from Wheeling, 
—with which it is connected by a plank road, 
—and 8 from Cadiz; hence easy of access from 
most parts of the State. 

Pomphrey Hall.—A neat and commodious 
boarding hali has been erected, within a short 
distance of the Normal School building. at an 
expense of some $5000, with a design, on the 
part of its generous proprietor, Mrs. Eliza 
Hogg, of Cadiz, to furnish board to young la- 
dies at the very lowest possible rates. It will 
accommodate some 30 or 40 pupils. 

oe 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





All acquainted with the history of educa- 
tional progress for the last twenty years, know 
how much is due to Teachers’ Institutes. We 
would urge friends of education to exert them- 
|selves to have them held in all parts of the 
| State. The teachers ought to assemble, study 


in teaching. Certificates of proficiency will be| the best methods of teaching, discuss educa- 


granted to those who attend an entire term or 
more, and who give good evidence of ability 
to govern and teach. 

Library and Apparatus.—The institution 
has a library of 1600 volumes, chiefly miscel- 
laneous and professional works, and large ad- 
ditions are being made from time to time. 

A very good chemical and philosophical ap- 
paratus belongs to the institution, and it is ex- 
pected that this will be increased, as our ne- 
cessities may require. 

Terms and Vacations.—The school year con- 
sists of 40 weeks, divided into three sessions, 
—one of ten, one of eighteen, and one of twelve 


tional topics and feel that interest, that enthu- 
siasm, so essential to a proper performance of 
duty. School Boards will do well to encourage 
teachers to attend the Institute by every prac- 
ticable means. We subjoin a programme of a 
Teachers’ Institute, which may be altered as 
circumstances may require. 

We would remark however, that it will be 
well to appoint a Chairman, a Secretary and a 
Finance Committee, previous to adopting a 
programme, We could also suggest that the 
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cannes of the programme be left to the| 1 The aati was a good Oculist. It 


| 
| 
| 





' Roll, 
; from 3: 








Conductor, who should be an experienced | skimmed a scale off the eye with surprising 


teacher. 
plates a session of five days. 


The following programme contem-} 


jfacility. It snapped out a beam or a mote as 


if it were boys’ play. Certain eyes, affected 


Monday, P. M.—At 2 a Dey votional | with a squinting towards conceitedness, lost 


Exercises; from 2: 12 to 3, Familiar Address; 
from the Conductor ; Aaa 3: 10 to 4, Arith- 
metic; from4: 10 to 5, Elocutionary Drill. 
Tuesday, A. M.—At 9 o'clock, Roll, Devo- 
tional Exercises; from 9: 12 to 10, Elocution- 
ary Drill; from 10: 10 to 11: 
from 11: 10 to 12, Geography. 
o'clock, Roll, Singing; from 2: 


Arithmetic ; 
P. M.—At 2 
12 to 3, Gram- 


mar; from 3: 10to 4, "Arithmetic ; from 4: 10| splitting nicety. 


to 5, Reading. 

Wednesday, A. M.—At 9 o'clock, Roll, De-| 
votional Exercises; from 9: 
tionary Drill; from 10: 
from 11: 10 to 12, Geography. 
o'clock, Rull, Singing; from 2: 
mar: from 3: 10 to 4, Arithmetic ; 
to 5, Reading. 


P. 


from 4; 


Thursday, A. M.—At 9 o'clock, Roll, Devo-| Unetion and Power free to all. 


tional Exercises; from 9: 12 to 10, Elocution- 
ary Drill; from 10: 10 to 11, Grammar; from 
11: 10 to 12, Geography. P.M.—At 2 o'clock, 
Singing; from 2: 12 to 3, Spelling; 

10 to 4, Grammar; from 4: 10 to 5, 
Reading. 

Friday, A. M.—At 9 o’clock, Roll, Devo- 
tional Exercises; from 9: 12 to 10, Elocu- 
tionary Drill: from 10: 10 to 11, Grammar: 
from 11: 10 to 12, Geography. P. M.—At 2 
o’clock, Roll, Singing; from 2: 12 to 3, Writ- 
ing ; from 3: 10 to 4, Arithmetic; from 4: 10 
to 5, Reading. 

Saturday, M.—At 9 o’clock, Roll, Devo- 
tional Exercises; from 9: 12 to 10, Grammar: 
from 10: 10 to 11, History; from 11: 10 to 12, 
Miscellaneous Exercises. 

A Lecture each evening, from 7 o'clock to 8 
and from 8 to 9, Discussions. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 








None left empty-handed. Good was done. 
Fires were kindled. He who came care-worn 
and dispirited, returned brave, and kind and 
hopeful. He had caught a glimpse of the 
broadness, and the deepness, and the un- 
fathomable richness of this begrimed and in- 
jured thing, Humanity. 

The Convention had excellent tough Build- 
ing Brawn. Friends of Education if you en- 
counter opposition in the erection of Common 
School temples, invite the Convention to hold 
an annual meeting at your place, if it dont 
strengthen the feeble knees of taxation, if it 
dont revolutionize public sentiment—crawl into 











much of their obliquity. Certain eyes too that 
couldn’t, without discoloring goggles, see by 


jany body else’s lights, renewed their strength. 


The Convention did good grind-stone work. 
It pointed Effort. It whetted ambition. It 
gave the good blade of Forensic ability a hair 
It gave an edge and brill:- 


'aney to Purpose and generous Impulse. The 


12 to 10, Elocu-| Weapons of school government, kindness, taste, 
10 to 11, Arithmetic ;| industry, energy, ingenuity were taken down 


M.—At 2) examined, polished, tempered. 
12 to 3. Gram- | 


10) 


Teachers of Wisconsin,say to your State As- 
sociation : In it is a fountain of 
Attend it.— 
Better is it for Courage and Vim than to feed 
on gun-powder. Let it be your Mecea. Let 
it be your Thanksgiving day, wherein the soul 
may delight itself in fatness. 

What a Yalensian said to their Allumni 
meeting may be said more abundantly of our 
annual gathering: who goes there gets greased 
and will run smoother for a year. D. J. He 


Live forever ! 


2 
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KINDNESS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





To hope in the Rod is savage. To exchange 


_|the Rod for Ridicule is to take king Stork for 


king Log. To reserve the Rod only to be used 
as an act of genuine philanthropy is wise— 
that makes the Rod like Aaron’s, to blossom. 

Kindness is seldom a matter of unmitigated 
sweetness. (ienuine kindness is genuine phi- 
lanthropy, and genuine philanthropy, like gen- 
uine therapeutics, must, occasionally, try actual 
cautery. There is a Pill kindness and a Plum 
Pudding kindness, neither is just the thing to 
fill a school room with bee-hive pleasantness— 
both have much wax, little bee-bread and less 
honey. 

There is a kindness in genuine deeds and a 
kindness in glowing words—one is the kind- 
ness of love, the other the kindness of elo- 
quence, the latter often abuses, the former is 
often abused. 

My subject is on the wing, it skips from scene 





the iron cage of Despair. to scene. Sympathy kindness I take to be 
C— = 
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different from Pill kindness or Plum Padding} Teachers of the Public Schools are invited to 


kindness: different from Love kindness or Elo-: be present. 
quenee kindness—/?t never wastes its irayranec Ey: a 
hiton AcApemuy.—This Academy, under 


a 





on the desert air. Somebody about something 





urge of A, C. Spice 





if - " : , , A. M., is oecupy- 
is always by to snuff it greedily and cheevily.:. : ae . ; ies 
5 - Ing an important position in our State. The 





But, look out, the kindness of sympathy bas a : , 2 f 3 
But, look 0% cine : ; ! : Board of Instruction consists of A. C. Spicer, 
ad neighbor Puling Sentimentality. ee : s 
be@'neighbor J sd ; , Principal and Professor of Mathematics and 
B. OH. 


e Natural Scienees; Rev, M. Montague. Pro- 
: “ : : , fessor of Languages; Mrs. 8. M. Spicer, Pre- 
ge We have reeeived Cornew's Uren Buy : 

Scuoo, GroGgrapay: Davies’ University 


{ceptress and ‘Teacher of Modern Languages; 
Mrs. R. H. Waitrorp, Teacher of Painting; 
‘ . Miss 8. E. Suipry, Teacher of Music; Miss E. 
and Loomis’ Groroey, which we hope to notice | ; . f E 
|E. Curtiss, Assistant. 


| 
i 


AniraMetic; Sanpors’ tian Scuoon READER: 





particularly in a future number. ie 2 , 
Phe number in attendance, during the year, 
e 


ITEMS jwas 212. With a healthy location, an able 


‘corps of Teachers, moderate expenses, and 
rin: good regulations, we feel confident that this 
fer Tun Evergreen City Tiwes contains an | Institution must be prosperous as well as use- 
Gibbs- ful. 





account of a pleasant Sehool Pre-aie, 


at 
rille, Miss &. Mc€ om, Teacher. Phe exer- : A N daa 
ville, Miss 8, McCont Teac! ‘We undersiand that a Female Semi- 





sises were composition, declamation, dixlogues, , ; 
poe ene ae will be opened at Madison, under the 





fe-nieing. About 200 persons were in zt- a ' é i 
and pie-nicing ‘ tte or {charge of Mr. J. C. Pre arp, formerly of Jack- 


ondanee, and the occasion seems to have been 5 
pemian sonville, II. 















interestir profitable. Rev. P. Werk, « phe s 

Shebovean, addr the people in an appro- | Mr. D. J. Houses has resigned the 
priate manner. emarks were also made by | Principalship of the Third Ward School, in 
others. lthis city. Mr. Holmes has shown rare ability 





s; The 


{best wishes of all the teachers associated with 


P eer asateacher, and will command suece 
fz Tue Whitewater Gazette speaks ap- 





ovingly of the Public School of Whitewater.) ). 0° 
precomry ef ta hae ipo ae him will accompany him. 
Mr. Henprickson, Principal. ‘The school ENP 
closed on the 15th vlt., with appropriate exer-| 7° Mn. Morxrys has been appointed Prin- 
|cipal of the Union School of Beloit. 


cises, consisting of composition, declamation, 





a chapter of Chronicles, Music, ke. The Ge-| — pe- Wr understand that the following Pe- 
zette remarks, that “the sehool throughout tition is in circulation, and that it will be pre- 
isented to the next Legislature: 


has been under a course of good training and! 
“To the Honorable Senate and Assembly of the 


efficient tuition.” 





ind { State of Wiseonsin: 
J Tne Executive Committee of the Board | “The undersigned, citizens and legal voters 
: {of the town of in the county of ’ 


of Agriculture of Minois have offered a pre- | Wis, pray your honorable body to pass a law 
mium for the best model of a High School) by which the funds of the State University 
house, This we regard as astep forward.— |shall he equitably distributed among the sey- 
eral chartered Colleges and Universities of the 


Fould it not he well for our Agricultural So- © : : 
Would it not be well for our Agricultural ‘State, making them branches of the State In- 


ciety to direct attention to this subject? ‘stitution, so far that according to the number 
! . . » . . 

f : Fa ;Of students in each of them having a certain 

7 Von. Eowanv Evererr, has donated grade of attainments, they may share equally 


five hundred dollars to the School Committee | in that noble endowment provided for the edu- 
cation of the youth of Wisconsin. 


+ 


of Dorchester, his native town, for the purpose} “44.4 ac in duty bound, your petitioners will 
. . . : ~ - . ’ ult i 
of purchasing a library for the High School. | ever pray.” 








ges Ricuarp §. Wirzis is to deliver al ga¥~ Mr. Peet, lately of Amherst College, 
course of lectures on Musie before the Board/has been appointed Principal of the Union 
of Education of the city of New York. The! School, in Oshkosh. 
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